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“The hoop [earring] is the 
calling card of a woman 
who lives life on her terms”. 
— The Economist 1843; 2018 


GET INTO [THE GROOVE 


Hanacrafted by Italian 
artisans, the look is 
“magnifico ”...as is 


the price of 


only $39 


What Raffinato Clients 

Are Saying: 

oo @ @ fs 

“Very nice piece... Very unique... 
Italians got it right again... 
Will consider more. 
Thanks.” 

—R., Toluca, IL 


The ultimate jewelry must-have for a must-get price. Italian-made perfection for only $39! 


here are certain fashion essentials every woman simply must have: 

A little black dress. A great pair of jeans. A strand of pearls. And, to 
round things out, a pair of great hoop earrings. And, when it comes to 
putting a fresh twist on a classic, you can't beat the lux style of Italian 
design. So, to Italy we went. And, we returned with earrings that run 
circles around the competition. 


The Cerchi Scanalati Earrings are perfect classic hoops crafted of 
.925 sterling silver and covered in lustrous Italian gold. Updated with 
a grooved texture, these earrings are the ideal size that walks the line 
between bold and dainty with ease. 


You could easily spend $300 for gold over sterling silver hoop earrings, 
but why would you? A fancy name isn't worth the price difference, and 


that is the only difference. These earrings can go head to toe with the 
best of them. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. Try the Cerchi 
Scanalati Earrings for 30 days. If you aren't perfectly happy, send 
them back for a full refund of the item price. 

Limited Reserves. Italian-made earrings for such an unbelievable 
price wont last. Don't let these gorgeous earrings get away. 

Call today! 


Cerchi Scanalati Earrings 
Stunningly affordable $299t $39 + S&P 


¢ Made in Arezzo, Italy ¢ Yellow gold-finished .925 sterling silver © 1"; hinged clasp 


Call today. There’s never been a better time to let your elegance shine. 1-888-444-5949 


Offer Code: RFN223-01. You must use the offer code to get our special price. 





14101 Southcross Drive W., Ste 155, Dept. RFN223-01, Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 www.raffinatoitaly.com 
Raffinato™ 


T Special price only for customers using the offer code versus the price on Stauer.com without your offer code. 


A collection of impeccable design & craftsmanship from Italy. 


FROM THE EDITOR 





Thundering drums and a piercing war cry kick off 


“Immigrant Song,” the first track on Led Zeppelin’s third album. Coming in 
at only 2 minutes, 26 seconds, the song is a lightning strike taking listeners 
back in time to the Viking age, when fearsome invaders “from the land of 
the ice and snow” stormed across Europe. Sailors and warriors, raiders and 
traders, the Northmen used their swift longships to travel as far as Iran in 
the east, Canada in the west, and Morocco in the south between A.D. 750 
and 1066. 


In this issue, we focus on the Viking campaigns in the Mediterranean. 

I had “Immigrant Song” on repeat while working on the story, which I 
hoped would match the song’s speed and simplicity. That was not to be, 

for the Vikings’ southern forays are complicated: Their time there was 

brief, artifacts are scarce, and some sources are dubious. A narrative can be 
sketched out, but it is a tale in fits and starts rather than a relentless saga of 
invasion set to a soundtrack of classic rock. The search continues for those 


missing beats that will more fully realize what happened when longships 


Boss 


Amy Briggs, /Executive Editor 


sailed into the Mediterranean. 
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Course no. 60010 | 24 lessons (30 minutes/lesson) 


Each of the stories of the Bible originated in a particular place and time, and 


many of them intersect meaningfully with what we know about the ancient 
world. As a result, historical and archaeological scholarship opens a thrilling ‘SAVE UP TO $200 
world of discovery to the beloved narratives of the Bible. : 


With The History and Archaeology of the Bible, you will delve into the DVD $269-95 NOW $69.95 
iconic stories of the Bible, led by eminent Biblical historian and National ) | 
Instant Video $238495 NOW $49.95 


Geographic author Jean-Pierre Isbouts. Through 24 lessons, you'll explore shes 
+$10 Shipping & Processing (DVD only) 


subjects such as: ancient evidence related to the Flood and the story of the and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 

Tower of Babel, the geographical path of the Exodus from Egypt, how ‘OF-) f=] (ole Xero (= sam beloyot- 2: 

Joseph and Jesus were likely to have been conscripted laborers for the 

Romans, and more. Gain fresh and revealing perspectives on the iconic PAO VERON COTE INCICeURECUTeeS IS ETCUGnT 
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to go deeper into the subjects that matter most. No 
exams. No homework. Just a world of knowledge 
available anytime, anywhere. Download or stream 
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Features 


16 The Lighthouse of Alexandria 


Towering over the port founded by Alexander the Great, the Alexandria 
Lighthouse was one of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. Its lamp 
guided sailors and amazed travelers until it fell in the Middle Ages. 


30 The Birth of Jesus 


Bethlehem, the magi, and a blazing star: The familiar sights and 
characters found in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke provide 
intriguing historical hints of the world at the time of Jesus’ birth. 


44 Longships in the Mediterranean 


Viking hell-raiser Bjérn Ironside sowed terror in France and Spain before 
setting his sights on the Mediterranean world. From A.D. 859, he sacked 
cities from Morocco to Italy but failed to bag the biggest prize of all: Rome. 


56 America’s First Metropolis 


The terraces of Monks Mound still rise high 
over the site of Cahokia, an American Indian 
city that thrived from A.D. 1000 until it was 

mysteriously abandoned by the 15th century. 


70 The Orient Express 


Starting in 1883, the posh train line whisked 
the elite and powerful from Paris to 
Constantinople, a journey that became 
synonymous with glamour and intrigue. 


MELCHIOR, A MAGUS WHO SEEKS THE NEWBORN JESUS IN THE GOSPEL 
OF LUKE. PAINTING, ISTH CENTURY. RUKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 








‘Monks Mound is the largest. of;the 


structures at the American Indian site 
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complex that flourished from A.D. 1000. 
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6 NEWS 


A child was laid to rest in Stone 
Age Kenya 78,000 years ago. 


The discovery of the oldest burial yet found 
in Africa has revealed new insights into the 
tenderness at the heart of early funeral rites. 


8 PROFILES 


Louisa May Alcott became a 


household name after she wrote 
Little Women in 1868. The book and its 
sequels’ successes granted financial freedom 
to the author, who had faced economic 
hardships since her childhood 


12 DAILY LIFE 


Japan’s tea ceremony is a 


mainstay of Japanese culture 
thanks to its deep historical roots. 
Known as the “way of tea,” this ancient 

ritual has been shaped by centuries of 

religion, politics, and philosophy. 


90 DISCOVERIES 


Shattered stone statues 
emerged from a field in 1970s 


Sardinia. Once towering over an Iron 
Age cemetery, dozens of these figures from 
Mont'e Prama have been rebuilt, revealing 
the artistry of their creators. 
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occupied the 
Panga ya Saidi cave 
complex for 78,000 
years and lived there 
as recently as 500 
years ago. Located 
36 miles north of 
Mombasa, Kenya, the 
site has yielded stone 
tools, shell beads, and 
many other artifacts. 
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Africa’s Oldest Human 


Burial Discovered 


Archaeologists gained new insights into humanity's early funerary 
rituals atter discovering a 78,000-year-old grave of a child in Africa. 


hen a three- 

year-old boy 

was laid to rest 

by Stone Age 

people in East Africa, little 

did they know that his legacy 

would be honored by humans 
78,000 years later. 

Discovered in Panga ya 

Saidi, a cave near the Kenyan 

coast, this child’s grave is 


Africa’s oldest human burial, 
according to a detailed report 
published in Nature. 


A Tender Farewell 

Researchers named the boy 
Mtoto, Swahili for“child”Old- 
er burials of Homo sapiens and 
Neanderthals have been dis- 
covered in the Middle East, 
dating as far back as 120,000 


years. Mtoto’s grave 1s exciting 
to researchers because it pro- 
vides the strongest clues about 
how burying the dead was a 
ritual practice for early hu- 
mans living in Africa. 

After Mtoto’s death, his 
people dug a pit in a cave, 
wrapped the child’s body 
in a shroud (since decom- 
posed), and placed it in the 
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EXCAVATING A SHADOW! 


MTOTO'S STORY was unlocked by an interdisciplinary team led by 
the Max Planck Institute for the Science of Human History, Jena, 
Germany. Archaeologists first found a pit in Panga ya Saidi filled 
with bones in 2013, but later removal attempts damaged its con- 
tents. The pit was encased in plaster and then sent to the National 
Museums of Kenya in Nairobi. The team feared that an entirely 
aatclalelclmcd<erchielulelakeel0](e Mill aual-)mel-]aat-lexonualcua-laatellalcweclalemcvenaate\\) 
ultimately sent the plaster pit to Spain’s National Research Center on 


grave. The body was curled 
up in a fetal position with 
the head nestled on a cush- 
ion of leaves. “This respect, 
this tenderness of putting 
a child almost in a sleep- 
ing position is very special,” 
said study co-author Maria 
Martinon-Torres, director at 
the National Research Center 
on Human Evolution in Bur- 
gos, Spain. “It’s the earliest 
evidence in Africa of humans 
living in the physical and the 
symbolic world.” 

Although Africa is consid- 
ered the birthplace of modern 
humans, Mtoto is only one of 
three well-preserved Stone 
Age African burials; all three 
graves contained the remains 





preserved graves could be 
caused by climate, researchers 
say. Homo sapiens from this 
era might have also used other 
kinds of funerary rituals, such 
as placing the dead in bodies 
of water or in vegetation. 

Experts are still puzzling 
as to why the only Stone 
Age African burials found to 
date belong to children. The 
leading theories include: a 
higher juvenile death rate; 
special treatment for those 
who died prematurely; and a 
combination of both factors. 
“To find answers, we need a 
wider sampling,” said Mar- 
tinon-Torres. “We need to 
keep excavating.” 


of children. The scarcity of 











Human Evolution. “It was like excavating a shadow,’ said 
the center's Maria Martinon-Torres. Over the course of a 
Ne¥o] a ke\siote] Kea le1écRee)anloliaisenaatclalelcleclalemVilauel<] R=) <er-\\z-18(e)a 
techniques to inch closer to the skeleton within. Using a 
high-resolution x-ray and surface scanner, they began to 
see the careful way the young child was laid to rest. 


THE CHILD AT REST (ABOVE), ARTIST'S RENDERING 
X-RAYS AND SCANS REVEALED THE BOY'S REMAINS (BELOW). 
ABOVE: FERNANDO FUEYO BELOW: JORGE GONZALEZ GARCIA / ELENA SANTOS 


Of great interest to the ex- 
cavators is the fact that Mtoto 
was buried close to his people 
in the cave’s residential camp, 
rather than being left at some 
site far away from home. “This 
gives the burial a meaning that 
goes beyond practicality,” said 
Martinon-Torres. “There was 
evidently a need to keep him 
close to them.” 





Evidence Mtoto had been 
wrapped in a shroud is also 
significant, she noted. “This is 
the first documented example 
in early humans, in the Near 
East and Africa, of a shroud 
used in a burial. I would not 
discard that it happened else- 
where, but we don’t have the 
evidence yet.” 

— Braden Phillips 
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Louisa May Alcott, 
Author of Her Own Story 


Alcott published Little Women in 1868, and It has never been out of print. The book's success 
enabled its creator to live lite on her own terms while supporting herself and her tamily. 


The Life 
Behind 
Little Women 


1832 


Louisa May Alcott is 
born near Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. In 1840 
her family will move to 
Massachusetts. 


1863 


After serving as a 

Civil War nurse in 
Washington, D.C., Alcott 
publishes her much- 
praised Hospital Sketches. 


1868 


Following her publisher's 
request for a story for 
girls, Alcott writes Little 
Women. In 1871 she will 
pen a sequel, Little Men. 


1886 


Alcott dagaiee time 
to women’s suffrage 
and other causes. She 
publishes Jo’s Boys, the 
last book in the trilogy. 


1888 


Alcott dies trom a stroke 
at 55, likely because of 
mercury-laden medicine 
used to treat typhoid 
fever during the Civil War. 
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ollowing publication of Little 
Women in 1868, Louisa May 
Alcott was popularly known as 
the “children’s friend,’a moni- 
ker that became the title of the 
first biography written about her in1888. 
The warmhearted stories she told in 
Little Women about the March sisters— 
Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy— growing up in 
Civil War—era Massachusetts, made her 
one of America’s best-selling and best 
loved authors. Little Women spawned 
two sequels, stage plays, numerous films, 
more than 10 T'V adaptations, a Broad- 
way musical, and an opera. It has sold 
an estimated 1o million copies and been 
translated into as many as 50 languages. 
Alcott went on to write fiction for 
the rest of her lite. Literary historians 
now know that she had an earlier, hid- 
den career, in which she had produced a 
significant number of books, both anon- 
ymously or under a pseudonym. These 
early novels often explore a darker, more 
turbulent vision of life than she presented 
in the Little Women series. Inthese works 
Alcott adopt- 
eda strikingly 
different voice 
than that of 
the“children’s 
friend.” 


ALAMY/ACI 


Intellectual Riches 

Born in 1832 near Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Alcott was the second of four 
daughters raised in an intellectual fam- 
ily that was plagued by constant finan- 
cial struggle. Her father, Bronson Alcott, 
was an educational reformer and follow- 
er of transcendentalism, a philosophy 
that believed in individual selt- 
improvement, universal brotherhood, 
and union with nature. 

Long on ideals and short on practicality, 
Bronson never earned enough to alleviate 
the family’s poverty. Alcott’s mother, 
Abigail, known as Abba, kept hearth and 
home together. She supported the aboli- 
tion of slavery (the Alcotts likely harbored 
fugitive slaves along the Underground 
Railroad) and women’s rights. 

Despite being poor, Alcott’s childhood 
abounded in intellectual riches. When 
Louisa was about eight, the family moved 
to Concord, Massachusetts, where she 
had extraordinary mentors in Henry Da- 
vid Thoreau and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
leading transcendentalists and friends 
of her father. She attended Thoreau’s 
school, where lessons might mean ram- 
bles inthe woods with the great natural- 
ist. Emerson lived next door and opened 
his library to her. Although Alcott was 
too much ofarealist to adhere fully to the 


At first, Alcott felt unqualified 
to write Little Women. She wrote, 
“Never liked girls or knew many.” 


COVER OF THE ROBERTS BROTHERS EDITION OF L/TTLE WOMEN. BOSTON, 1869 


loftier aspects of transcendentalism, she 
was certainly influenced by its emphasis 
on self-reliance and individuality. 
Personal freedom was high on Al- 
cott’s list of priorities, and she resisted 
19th-century expectations of female do- 
mesticity. At the same time, her family’s 
poverty engendered a lifelong commit- 
ment to their welfare. She once wrote to 
her tather that her goal as a writer was 
to prove that “though an Alcott, I can 
support myself”—both a rebuke and 
personal mission statement. She went 
to work at a young age, though none of 
her jobs paid well. She worked as alady’s 





companion, a seamstress, and a teacher. 
She joined a household as a servant but 
quit after mistreatment by her employer. 

By her early 20s, Alcott was already 
writing, often anonymously or under 
a pseudonym. In 1862, at age 30, after 
volunteering as a Civil War nurse, she 
wrote Hospital Sketches, which was pub- 
lished the next year. 

One of her publishers, Thomas Niles, 
thought so highly of the book that in 1867 
he asked if she would write a novel for 
girls. At the same time, she was asked 
to edit amagazine, Merry’s Museum, for 
young people. She took on both projects, 






























THE QUESTION 
OF MARRIAGE 


of a brief 
mv ae)ol-t-lamaelast-lalet-varaviereyal 
herself was more committed 
MOM a1alarcarelalem allel aniaatcrelr-ins 
clanviNandarclammemt-latellatcar-maleist 
band. Unlike the March sis- 
ters, including Jo (whom Al- 
cott’s publishers pushed into 
a marriage at the end of Little 
Women), Alcott never wed or 
gave birth to any children. She 
did care for a niece, Lulu, after 
the death of her youngest sis- 
ter, May. In Little Women Jo is 
never shy with her criticisms of 
marriage, but Alcott saves her 
o)ce)oy-]0) \Vmaalessim Kell laveae [elelnonele 
matrimony for Amy March's 
husband Laurie: “For marriage, 
they say, halves one’s rights 
and doubles one’s duties.” 


NOVELIST LOUISA MAY ALCOTT IN A 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN THE 1880S 
BRIDGEMAN/ACI 


dropping what scholars now know to be 
her more adult themes. 


Creative Doubts 
At first, Alcott felt unqualified to write 
what would become Little Women. A 
tomboy as a child, she had “never liked 
girls or knew many,’ as she wrote in her 
journal, other than her three siblings: her 
older sister, Anna, and her younger sis- 
ters, Elizabeth and May. She also doubted 
the“plays and experiences” they shared 
would interest anyone. 

She began the novel, put it aside, then 
returned to it in May 1868. On reviewing 
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the manuscript, she and Niles found the 
first dozen chapters dull. Later in August, 
after reading the proof, she wrote: “It 
reads better than I expected. Not a bit 
sensational, but simple and true, tor we 
really lived most of it.” 

Set during the Civil War, the book 
describes a year in the life of four sis- 
ters—sensible Meg (based on sister 


BROUGHT [TO LIFE 


Anna), rebellious Jo (Alcott’s alter ego), 
sweet Beth (Elizabeth), and frivolous 
Amy (May)—as they grow up, looking 
for adventure, love and their place in 
the world. Their mother, Marmee, is an 
endless fount of loving counsel, while the 
girls’ father is away from home, serving 
as a chaplain in the Civil War. As the 
story unfolds, Beth dies prematurely 


THE MARCH SISTERS lived only in readers’ imagina- 
tions until 1912, when the novel was first adapted 
into a play. It would make a splash on the big screen 


five years later in a British silent film, followed 
by an American version in 1918. Four later film 
adaptations—in 1933, 1949, 1994, and 2019—each 
featured all-star casts and won critical acclaim. 


KATHARINE HEPBURN ANCHORED THE CAST OF THE 1933 FILM LITTLE WOMEN. 
ALAMY/ACI 
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(as Alcott’s sister Elizabeth had, after 
contracting scarlet fever), and the other 
three girls take ditterent paths: Meg ded- 
icates herself to her family, Jo to writing 
and teaching, and Amy to art. 

The first edition of Little Women was 
shorter than today. After 2,000 copies 
sold out in two weeks, the publisher 
asked Alcott to write a second part, the 

two volumes forming the single book 

that readers encounter today. Alcott’s 
ideas about love and marriage brought 
her into conflict with her more tradi- 
tional fan base. Alcott wanted to keep 
Jounmarried, like herself, but her pub- 
lisher and readers clamored for amar- 
riage with the rich Laurie Laurence. In 
the second part of Little Women, Alcott 
relented, but not with the ending many 
of her readers hoped for: Jo marries the 
older Professor Bhaer, while sister Amy 
marries Laurie. 

Alcott’s negative view of married 
life may have been partly informed 


A SISTER'S 
SACRIFICE 


A HAIRCUT serves as a backdrop 
for one of the most memorable 
scenes In Little Women. Tomboy Jo 
March takes great pride in not car- 
ing about her appearance, but her 
long chestnut hair is perhaps her 
one vanity. After a telegram delivers 
news that their father Is very ill, the 
March family gathers funds to send 
their mother to Washington, D.C. 
Unbeknownst to her family, Jo sells 
her hair to a wigmaker for $25, her 
contribution to “making Father com- 
fortable and bringing him home.” As 
her family laments the loss, Jo puts 
ona brave face, but later that night, 
her sister Meg tinds Jo sobbing: 
“"My...My hair!... lm not sorry... 
I'd do it again tomorrow, if | could. 
It's only the vain part of me that goes 
and cries inthis silly way. Don't tell 
anyone, it’s all over now." 

THE FIRST CUT. THE SHEARS ARE POISED TO CUT JO'S 


HAIR. ENGRAVING BY ARTIST HAROLD COPPING, 1912 
BRIDGEMAN/ACI 


by the strain that economic hardships 
put on her parents’ marriage. Jo is saved 
from such a fate, both by her writing 
and by an inheritance from her aunt. 
She and her husband found Plumfield, 
a boys’ school (as Alcott’s father had in 
1834). The fictional Jo will enjoy financial 
independence. 

Pressured by a public clamoring to 
know more of what became of the March 
girls, Alcott duly provided two sequels: 
Little Men (1871)—which tells the story 
of the students at Plumfield—and Jo’s 
Boys (1886), the last in the trilogy, which 
follows the students in early adulthood. 


Lost and Found 

Louise May Alcott’s literary success 
earned her enough money to support 
herself and her family, but the success 
of Little Women fixed her in arole she did 
not relish—the writer of what she called 
“moral pap for the young.” The genre had 
given her financial freedom, but it also 


felt confining to awoman who support- 
ed feminist ideas. In 1879 Alcott joined 
a group of Concord women who exer- 
cised limited voting rights for the first 
time and campaigned for the rest of her 
life for full female suffrage. 

Restricted by the narrow themes 
allowed respectable women writers, she 
never saw her work as“great,’ says Daniel 
Shealy of the University of North Car- 
olina at Charlotte, and editor of Little 
Women: An Annotated Edition. “She al- 
ways longed to write her great novel and 
never believed that she had succeeded.” 

Inthe 1940s New York rare book deal- 
ers Madeleine Stern and Leona Rosten- 
berg uncovered other writings by Alcott, 
either pseudonymous or anonymous. 
They found that between 1852 (when her 
first prose story was published, at age 
20) and her death in 1888, Alcott wrote 
some 210 poems and sketches, stories, 
and serials that were published in roughly 
40 different periodicals. 
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Writing as A.M. Barnard, Alcott also 
published about 30 Gothic thrillers in 
the decade prior to Little Women. These 
stories are filled with passion and re- 
venge, “blood and thunder” novels, as she 
called them.“I think my natural ambition 
is for the lurid style,” she confided to a 
friend, calling such stories “gorgeous 
fancies.” 

In1866 Alcott wrote A Long Fatal Love 
Chase. A story of obsessive love, its hero- 
ine makes a Faustian pact in the opening 
pages: “T often feel as if I’d gladly sell my 
soul to Satan for a year of freedom.” 

Rejected at the time, the novel was 
finally publishedin1995, and became a 
best seller, part of a shift that is recog- 
nizing Alcott as more than the author of 
Little Women. “Her work is now clearly 
established inthe American literary can- 
on,” concludes Shealy. “Her reputation 
as a writer is only increasing.” 


—Amaranta Sbardella 
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The Japanese 
lea Ceremony 


For centuries Japan drew on the Buddhist origins of tea 
drinking to create a ritual rich in moral and aesthetic 
values. With its roots in China, the tea ceremony today 
has come to epitomize Japanese culture. 





he ritualized drinking of 
tea in Japan, called chado, or 
the way of tea, is a uniquely 
Japanese art form that has 
thrived for 500 years. While 
the heart of the ceremony involves 
brewing, serving, and drinking tea in a 
specialized tea room, it also comprises 
elements of architecture, landscape gar- 
dening, ceramics, painting, calligraphy, 
flower arranging, and cooking (food may 
be served, depending on the ceremony). 
Tea masters say it takes 10 years of study 
to master the ceremony in its entirety. 
Writing in 1933, the Japan scholar A.L. 
Sadler said the ceremony involved 37 
steps that are unchanged to this day. 
Still widely practiced in Japan (and 
increasingly internationally), the tea 
ceremony is an elegant, codified ritual, 





rooted in Zen thought and symbolism 
and designed to achieve a total immer- 
sion inthe moment as well as shared in- 
timacy with fellow participants. 

“Today people in Japan participate 
in tea (the tea ceremony) for social 
and spiritual reasons,” said Jennifer L. 
Anderson, a lecturer emeritus in an- 
thropology at San Jose State University. 
“Most enjoy the company of tea friends 
and the aesthetics of tea—a flower ar- 
rangement, a scroll with calligraphy, and 
the utensils, all of which vary with the 
season. This has not changed in hun- 
dreds of years.” 


Medicine and Meditation 

The tea ceremony has its origins in Chi- 
nese Buddhist monasteries, where it was 
used for medicinal purposes and as a 


BROKEN BEAUTY 


Between the 14th and 16th centuries, anew way to 
repair broken tea bowls emerged in Japan. Rather 
than being discarded, broken vessels were mend- 
ed with a blend of tree sap lacquer and goldina 
technique called kintsug/. The result highlights rather 
than hides the cracks, expressing the Japanese phi- 
losophy of wabi-sabi, or the beauty of imperfections. 


TEA BOWL (1600) BY MASTER POTTER HONAMI KOETSU GraNcer/AURIMAGES 
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stimulant to ward off drowsiness during 
meditation. By the time of China’s Tang 
dynasty (A.D. 618-907), tea was widely 
appreciated there as a social drink. 

At the height of Japan’s first cultural 
contact with Tang China, Kukai, a Jap- 
anese monk who studied Buddhism 
in China, introduced the Shingon sect 
of Buddhism to Japan in 806. He also 
brought a brick of green tea to the Jap- 
anese court. Tea drinking began to be 
popular among Japan’s court aristocracy 
and in its Buddhist ceremonies. 

Another major step toward integrat- 
ing tea in Japan came in the 12th centu- 
ry, when the Japanese monk Eisai re- 
turned from study in China with seeds 






for growing tea anda method for making 
matcha, a powdered green tea that could 
be mixed into a frothy thick drink. Eisai 
also brought Zen Buddhism to Japan. 
He is considered the tounder of Rinzai 
Zen, which is based on the belief that 
enlightenment can be attained in the 
course of performing everyday acts. 
Japanese monks applied this convic- 
tion to drinking tea, which eventually 
transformed the practices learned in 
China into a distinctly Japanese ritual 
now knownas the chadotea ceremony. 

“The tea ritual today is a Japanese 
phenomenon,” said Anderson. “The 
emphasis on seasonal aesthetics and the 
formal choreography is very Japanese.” 
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THE RECIPE FORA 
JAPANESE TEA CEREMONY 


INFLUENCED BY ZEN BUDDHISM, the Japanese tea ceremony 
became known as chado, #8‘al, the way of tea. The word do means 
“way' or “philosophy,” and is applied to several other Zen arts, such 
iow ColeoPmaarem NOM ie) i=) a] ag-] areal asco lamelar-le (om ual-m-leimeym o)a-)ey-lalaycs 
and drinking powdered green tea, or matcha, is a choreographed art 
involving traditional utensils. These include the kama, or kettle to boil 


water; the furo, or portable brazier if there is no permanent stove; the 


fukusa, a silk cloth to handle the hot kettle; the natsume, a container 
for the matcha; the chashaku, a tea scoop; a chawan, or bowl, in which 
the tea is prepared; and the chasen, abamboo whisk to mix the matcha 
late alolane-14=) om K=t-l Role) anew] a=mox-lal-1e-] Ava aalevel=l(-ceme)am-Mal-laanliecmalelt 
TaLeMULAUr- lI Nal me) al\Vaiele] axe) muihY(om ol -te) 0) (=m De-Le liu ie) ar-]m dlgae)alecomie)m@ ocelan 
women and men are still the preferred dress today, but conservative 
clothing often suffices. 
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TRE MASTER'S 
LAST CEREMONY 


(1522-1591) is con- 
sidered the father of the modern 
tea ceremony with Its carefully 
designed simplicity. As tea mas- 
ter to the shogun Hideyoshi, 
Rikyu became entangled in the 
turbulent politics of medieval 
Japan. He ran afoul of his patron, 
for reasons that are unclear, and 
was ordered to commit sep- 
puku, or ritual suicide. As told by 
a later writer, Rikyu held one last 
tea ceremony before taking his 
lite. After serving his guests and 
emptying the bowls, Rikyu gave 
them his prized utensils. Then, 
before hurling his bowl to the 
floor and shattering it, he said, 
“Never again shall this cup, pol- 
luted by the lips of misfortune, 
be used by man." 


THE TEA MASTER SEN NO RIKYU IN A 16TH- 
CENTURY PAINTING BY TOHAKU HASEGAWA 
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Tea and Samurai 

During the Muromachi period (ca 1333- 
1573), as Japan’s domestic tea harvests 
erew, the beverage gained popularity 
among the warrior and merchant class- 
es. They held lavish banquets featuring 
bowls of matcha. At times sake was 
served, too, turning tea drinking in mon- 
asteries into raucous parties, with play 
and poetry readings, gambling, and con- 
tests. Guests competed by showing off 
pricey ceramics and tea utensils from 
China, along with scrolls and paintings. 
Warrior leaders would even send envoys 
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The Japanese exalted 
simplicity in their 

tea vessels, in contrast 
with more elaborate 
Chinese ware. 


to China to collect objects specifically 
for such occasions. 

In 1467 nearly two centuries of war- 
fare began as samurai warlords fought 
for control of Japan during the Sengoku, 
or “Warring States,” period. During this 
time, the tea ceremony became a more 
prescribed ritual. The Japan scholar Her- 
bert Plutschow wrote that tea, based on 
the Zen concepts of harmony and respect, 
helped forge consensus amongrivals. “To 
ritually overcome the turmoil, tea had to 
become such a highly refined ritual art,” 
he said. “Without tea, the destruction 
of the Warring 
States period 
might have been 
much worse.” 

The refine- 
ment of the tea 
ritual was the 
product of three 
tea masters who 
acted as advisers 
to the shoguns 


TAKATORI CERAMIC TEA BOWL, 17TH CENTURY 





during this period. The first was Murata 
Shuko (1423-1502), aZen monk who be- 
came atea merchant in Kyoto. Rejecting 
flamboyant banquets, Shuko believed tea 
drinking went beyond entertainment, 
medicinal use, and temple ceremonies. 
For him, the preparation and drinking of 
tea represented a spiritual path in life, 
requiring a simpler aesthetic. 

The only document attributed to Shu- 
ko, the Kokoro no fumi, or “Letter From 
the Heart,” was written to a disciple. He 
wrote that beauty could be found not only 
in the manufactured perfection of Chi- 
nese tools but also in the simplicity and 
spareness of Japanese utensils. He found 
aesthetic value in wood and bamboo for 
the tea scoops and flower containers 
along with the Chinese ivory or bronze. 

Shuko also called for simplicity in the 
space for tea drinking, removing clutter 
that distracted from the moment. Instead 
of bouquets of flowers, he used a single 
arrangement of seasonal blooms; instead 
of various scrolls of calligraphy, there 


‘lh 

THIS TEAHOUSE in the 
gardens of the Katsura 
Imperial Villa, in Kyoto, 
Japan, was first built in 
the 17th century. | 
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would be only one. His tea-ware was 
subdued, featuring earth tones instead 
of bright colors. The room itself would 
be only four anda halftatami mats (about 
8o square feet), creating a symbolic space 
known as soan cha, or thatched hut tea. 
This atmosphere of tranquillity, disci- 
pline, and solemnity won many converts, 
especially among the samurai class. 


The Way of the Tea 
The Buddhist monk Takeno Joo (1502- 
1555) furthered the Zen simplicity of 
Shuko’s “thatched hut tea.” A student 
of both poetry and tea, Joo was the first to 
use the term wabi in tea drinking, acom- 
plex concept that can be defined asa pure 
and rustic beauty. In poetry, Joo felt the 
image of barren snowdrifts on a lonely 
mountain was more poetic than the blos- 
soms and aromas of spring. Guided by 
the wabi philosophy, the tea ceremony 
centered on simplicity and humility. 
Joo’s disciple Sen no Rikyu (1522-1591) 
would have the most profound influence 


on chado. His guidelines for its proce- 
dures and utensils, as well as teahouse 
architecture and tea-garden landscaping 
are the basis for the modern schools of the 
“way of tea.” He combined the quiet sim- 
plicity of wabi with an appreciation for 
the old and faded, called sabi. Together, 
wabi-sabi is a concept that expanded to 
other Japanese art forms, but none more 
so than the tea ceremony. 

Rikyu also introduced more radical 
changes. He designed a low entrance to 
the tea hut, forcing all guests to bow to 
enter asa way to eliminate social distinc- 
tions (samurai would have to leave their 
swords at the entrance). Rikyu believed 
all were equal in the teahouse, a revolu- 
tionary idea in Japan’s hierarchical class 
system at the time. 

Rikyu’s tea ceremony used simple 
bowls (local Japanese ware, along with 
Korean and Chinese), and had guests walk 
througha garden adjacent to the tearoom 
to put their minds at ease before entering. 
A tea room he designed in 1582 is even 





smaller than Shuko’s, with only two mats 
(36 square feet). Named Taian, it still ex- 
ists at the Myokian temple near Kyoto. 

Rikyu’s teaceremony remained largely 
unchanged for centuries, but inthe 19th 
century the Meiji Restoration would 
expand the world of tea ceremonies to 
include women. Before the Meiji Resto- 
ration in 1868, the tea ceremony was al- 
most exclusively male, but inthe late19th 
century it was introduced in schoolsasa 
way to instruct young Japanese women 
in decorum and etiquette. 

In1894 women were certified to teach 
professionally and soon became a vital 
presence in maintaining the art of the tea 
ceremony. After the upheavals of World 
War II, the tea ceremony grew in popu- 
larity asa way to maintain Japanese tradi- 
tions. Today most teachers and students 
of tea are women, although increasing 
numbers of men are attending tea cer- 
emony salons to find an outlet from the 
stresses of daily life. 

—Irene Seco 
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The Lighthouse of Alexandria 

and the other wonders of the 

ancient world were popular 

with artists for centuries, as : om NIRS ee, =. Th 

shown in a 1572 engraving a er ee ee, SN —~, a 
after a painting by Dutch artist —asee 4a" — ee ee a fc ss | teow 


Maerten van Heemskerck. 
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A Shining Wonder 


HE LIGHTHOUSE 
OF ALEXANDRIA 
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Near the mouth of the port of Alexandria stood a 
giant tower over 350 feet high. Its light shone so 
bright that contemporaries compared it to a star. 


EVA TOBALINA 
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BUILT IN THE WESTERN NILE DELTA, 
ON A STRIP OF LAND BETWEEN THE 
SEA AND LAKE MARYUT. 


FERNANDO G. BAPTISTA/ 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC IMAGE COLLECTION 


THE LIGHT OF 
ALEXANDRIA 


A terra-cotta oil lamp 
(below), produced 
between the first and 
third centuries B.c., 
features the port of 
Alexandria. 
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he Seven Wonders of the Ancient 

World served a variety of purposes: 

Some were decorative, like the 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon. Oth- 

ers, like the Temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus, were spiritual. While both beautiful 
and functional, the Lighthouse of Alexandria 
served a more practical purpose: Its shining 
light sately guided ships into the Egyptian har- 
bor for centuries, placing the port city at the 
center of Mediterranean trade in the ancient 
world. 

Alexander the Great founded his eponymous 
city in 331 B.C. when he was traveling through 
northern Egypt, escorted by a handful of 

men. Barely three years had passed since 

the start of the Macedonian king’s 


THOUSAND 


YEARS 
OF LIGHT 
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in the Nile Delta, on a strip 
of land between the sea and 
Lake Maryut. 





campaign against the Persians, and he had al- 
ready seized control of the coastal area of the 
eastern Mediterranean. In the Nile Delta, he 
decided to found a port that would ensure his 
control of the seas while also replacing the Phoe- 
nician city of T'yre—which he had just razed—as 
a trade hub. He soon found the perfect spot for 
the new city: a stretch of land connected to the 
Nile viathe westernmost branch of the delta and 
protected by Lake Maryut on its southern side. 

In his biography of Alexander, Greek historian 
Plutarch reported an ominous event during the 
city’s planning. When Dinocrates, Alexander’s 
architect, traced the layout of roads and channels 
of the new city, he did not have any chalk at hand, 
so he used barley flour instead. No sooner had 
he finished his work than a huge flock of birds 


323 B.C. 


After Alexander dies, his 

general, Ptolemy | Soter, rules 
Egypt. Ptolemy's descendants 
will be the Ptolemaic dynasty— 
the last pharaohs of Egypt. 
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Lake Maryut North 
This lake, connected to the Nile and ws 

the Mediterranean Sea by way of | 

Canals, is now much smaller than it 

was in Ptolemaic times. 


The Bruchion §=———+ 
was the city’s Fs 
royal district. It 
included a port, 
the palaces of 

the Ptolemies, 
and Alexandria's... 
famous library. © 


The royal district, 


home to the 

museum and the Aad Island of 
library, also boasted ain, Antirhodos 

an astronomical ee 

observatory anda - . cigolae 


botanical garden. 


The Soma was 
a monument 
containing the 

- embalmed body 


The lighthouse, 
one of the Seven 





Wonders of te of Alexander the 
Ancient Wor | Great. Its exact 
was built in the 783 


third century B.c location remains 

os amystery. — : 
It is said to have amy | We , 
Been over 350 


feet tall. 


THE GREAT HARBOR 


This Mediterranean city, founded by Alexander the Great in 
331 8B.c., became the main center of trade and culture in the 
ancient world during the Ptolemaic dynasty. The ruins now 
rest under the sea and beneath modern buildings. This re- 
creation shows what the city probably looked like during the 
reign of Cleopatra VII (r. 51-30 B.c.), the last of the Ptolemies. 


ILLUSTRATION: FERNANDO G. BAPTISTA/NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC IMAGE COLLECTION 
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appeared, darkening the sky and devouring 
the flour. At first Alexander was disturbed by 
what he thought was a bad omen, but his seers 
convinced him that it was a sign that his new 
city would provide sustenance for the whole 
known world. 


Dangerous Waters 

Alexandria was shaped almost like a perfect 
rectangle between the sea and Lake Maryut. 
Contemporary travelers compared it to a chla- 
mys, an ancient Greek cloak. The city received 
its water supply viaacanal connecting it with 
the Canopic branch of the delta, and its sewers 
and wide avenues were ararity inthe eastern 
Mediterranean. The wondrous city was di- 
vided into five districts, but nearly a quarter 
of its extension was occupied by the palaces 
and gardens of royal enclosures. 

The port was deep, making it suitable for 
ships with big draft, and the harbor was pro- 
tected from dangerous northern winds by a 
string of islands. Still, without compass or 
navigational instruments, it was challeng- 
ing to find one’s bearings by observing the 
coastline: In the area around the Nile Delta, 


Lighthouses 
of Antiquity 


BONFIRES |it along strategic coastal points 
have been documented since the first millen- 
nium B.c. Pirates known as “wreckers” used 
these fires to misdirect ships onto rocks and 
Shoals and would then scavenge the cargo. 


THE OLDEST structures considered lighthous- 
es stood on the Greek island of Thassos in 
the fifth century B.c. After the Lighthouse of 
Alexandria was built in the third century B.C., 
lignthouses became popular. 


WHEN ROME ruled the Mediterranean, light- 
houses appeared trom Ostia, Messina, and 
Ravenna Cin Italy) to far off Dover, England. 
One of the best-preserved Roman light- 
houses is in present-day A Coruna, Spain. 
Called the Tower of Hercules today and a 
UNESCO World Heritage site, it was known 
as the Farum Brigantium when it was built 
during the late first century A.D. 


there are no mountains or cliffs—the coast 
isan endless landscape of marshes and des- 
erts, andthe land is so low that it sometimes 
seems to be hiding behind the sea. 

Another treacherous natural element was 
a great strip of barely submerged land, invis- 
ible to anyone unfamiliar with the coastal 
waters. Many sailors found that just when 
they thought the worst part of their journey 
was over, their ships would become strand- 
edon this stretch of sand. A final hurdle was 
the double line of reets in front of Alexan- 
dria, which could prove fatal to sailors and 
incoming ships if the winds weren’t favor- 
able. Clearly a lighthouse was necessary, but 
not just any lighthouse would do. 

The placement of the lighthouse was 
carefully selected. Off the coast of Alex- 
andria was a small island, Pharos. It was 
celebrated in Greek culture, since it was in 
Pharos that Menelaus—one of the Greek 
warriors of The Iliad and The Odyssey—was 
stranded on his return from the Trojan War. 
According to Plutarch, Homer himself had 
appeared in Alexander’s dreams, to quote 
his own lines about the island: “Now, there’s 
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COMPLICATED COASTLINE 


“For since the coast was harborless and low on either . ben, 
side, and also had reefs and shallows, those who were 

sailing from the open sea thither needed some lofty and 

conspicuous sign to enable them to direct their course 

aright to the entrance of the harbor.”” 
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RAYS OF LIGHT 


Discovered in 
Cyrene, Libya, a 
sixth-century A.D. 
Byzantine mosaic 
(above) depicts 

the Lighthouse of 
Alexandria with 

a crowned figure, 
believed to be the sun 
god Helios, standing 
beside its beacon. 


ALAMY/ACI 





an island out in the ocean’s heavy surge, well 
off the Egyptian coast—they callit Pharos... 
There’s a snug harbor there.” When Alexander 
awoke, he looked for the island and, upon find- 
ing it, said that the ancient poet was “not only 
admirable in other ways, but also was a very wise 
architect.” 

In the westernmost part of the island, an 
islet, barely separated from Pharos by the sea, 
was selected for the new building. The light- 
house tower was a singular structure—the first 
of its kind erected by any civilization. It took 
the name of the neighboring island, and that 
is how the word pharos came to mean “light- 
house” in Greek (with Spanish and Italian bor- 
rowing it in their faro). 





. The Macedonian maro)tornenval 


gained control of Egypt after 


/ Alexander the Great’s death. 


PTOLEMY I ON A SILVER TETRADRACHM, CA 305-283 B.C. 
ASF/ALBUM 

















The founder of the Greek dynasty of 
Egypt’s pharaohs, Ptolemy I Soter, initiated 
building Alexandria’s lighthouse. Ptolemy I 
was a Macedonian nobleman who gained 
control of Egypt in the aftermath of Alexan- 
der’s death in 323 B.c. The project was com- 
pleted during the reign of his son, Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus. According to Pliny the Elder, 
the Roman historian, one of these Ptolemies 
was generous enough to allow the name of 
the architect, Sostratus of Cnidus, “to be 
inscribed on the very fabric of the building.” 

Lucian, a writer from the second centu- 
ry A.D., had amore devious—and fanciful— 
explanation: “After he had built the work, 
he wrote his name on the masonry inside, 
covered it with gypsum, and having hidden 
it, inscribed the name of the reigning king. 
He knew, as actually happened, that ina very 
short time the letters would fall away with 
the plaster and his name would be revealed.” 


Blazing Beacon 

The building, like so many of the construc- 
tions erected by the first Ptolemaic pha- 
raohs, was magnificent. Pliny noted that it 
cost 800 talents (about 23 tons of silver) to 
build—about a tenth of the king’s entire 
treasury. By comparison, the Parthenon, 
built a century and a half before the light- 
house, cost roughly 469 talents. 

The lighthouse served its purpose per- 
fectly: During the day, sailors could use it 
to navigate; at night, they could safely spot 
the harbor. Standing more than 350 feet tall, 
the lighthouse could be seen from 34 miles 
away—a whole day’s sailing—according to 
the Jewish historian Josephus. The fire burn- 
ing at the summit of the lighthouse was so 
bright that it could be mistaken for a star in 
the dark. During the day, the smoke alone 
made it visible from a great distance. Wood 
was scarce in Egypt, leading many scholars to 
believe the fire was fueled by oil or papyrus. 

It also seems probable that a large, bur- 
nished metal plank, or perhaps some kind 
of glass, was installed to act as a mirror, re- 
flecting the glow of the flame. In medieval 
times, Arab authors, fascinated by the build- 
ing, would fantasize that the mirror was in 
fact used like a magnifying glass, to harness 
and direct the power of the sun against any 
enemy ship approaching the harbor, incin- 
erating it before it could get any closer. 


“There is another building, too, that is 
highly celebrated; the tower that was 
built by a king of Egypt, on the island of 
Pharos, at the entrance to the harbor of 
Alexandria... The object of it is, by the 
light of its fires at night, to give warning 
KON) 054 O\<PR@) ind AKom Aen fod soley mh ayeat) aKey-Vicme: have! 
to point out to them the entrance of the 
harbor.” 


Pliny, The Natural History, XXXVI, 36, 18. t 








A 20TH-CENTURY PAINTING 
OF THE LIGHTHOUSE OF 
ALEXANDRIA BURNING 
BRIGHT AT TWILIGHT 

WALTER B. MYERS/BRIDGEMAN/ACI 


Submerged 
Wonders 


IN 1994 a Franco-Egyptian submarine exca- 
vation next to the Citadel of Qaitbay found 
hundreds of marble and granite columns, 
plus two dozen sphinxes. All these elements 
had been reused from previous monuments. 
The remains of the colossal statues of five 
Ptolemaic pharaohs—believed to have 
stood at the entry to the lignthouse—were 
also found. 





THE MOST SURPRISING discoveries were 
blocks of pink granite from Aswan, spread 
over the seabed as if they had fallen from 
a great height. Their dimensions—over 36 
feet long and weighing more than 7/0 tons— 
and the quality of their cut indicate they are 
probably remains of the lighthouse. These 
pieces were used in key parts of the build- 
ing—critical sections where the legendary 
endurance of granite rock was necessary. 


















AV VLOINID)2VO) 01S Some scholars have considered the possibil- When the Arabs conquered Egypt nearly 700 
IMAGE ity that the lighthouse also featured anancient years later, the lighthouse was still standing. Lit- 
The lighthouse “fog horn” that wouldsoundwhenthecoast was _ tle by little, however, the earthquakes that shook 
appeared ina shrouded by clouds. Arabic accounts describe Egypt during the Middle Ages destroyed the 
= meet 4 “terrible voices”coming out ofthe building. The building. In the 14th century, Ibn Battutah, the 
eel decent exact mechanism for an audio warning hasnot famous Moroccan traveler, expressed his dis- 
Book of Felicity, been identitied.Some speculatethatthetritons tress at the sorry state of the building. By then 
OANA arlaalaarele, blowing conch shells along the uppermost tier it was probably impossible to gain access to the 
ibn Amir Hasan of the lighthouse could have served a practical interior of the structure. 


See ee 2 tee purpose as well as a decorative one. In1477, with the lighthouse reduced toa pile 


drawing, nothing _ of ruins, a Mamluk sultan ordered that the re- 
Pernaiteteakche A Shining Reputation mains be used in the construction of the Citadel 
Vesela Lhelighthouse quickly becameanobjectofad- of Qaitbay—still standing today. The lighthouse 
AKG/ALBUM miration. Some ancient authors includedit was one of the most enduring of the seven an- 


in their lists of the Seven Wonders of the cient wonders—only the Mausoleum at Hali- 
Ancient World. Those able to contemplate carnassus and the Great Pyramid of Giza out- 
it closely, like Julius Caesar, wereimpressed lasted it.@ 

by its height and its magnificent workman- 

j EVA TOBALINA IS A HISTORIAN OF ROMAN AND CLASSICAL HISTORY 
ship. The lighthouse remained an impressive AND TEACHES AT THE INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF LA RIOJA, SPAIN. 
symbol of pride and achievement. Roman 
coins from Alexandria dating to between 
AD. 81 and 192 featured the tower. Despite Tecan neice 
its fame, the lighthouse was NOt LMPerVi- rrr 
ous to the ravages of time: Inthe mid-first The Seven Wonders of the World: A History of 

the Modern Imagination 
century B.C., the last queenofthe Ptolema- john and Elizabeth Romer, Henry Holt, New York, 1995. 
ic dynasty, Cleopatra VII, commissioned . 
. : The Rise and Fall of Alexandria 
the first restoration of the tower. Justin Pollard and Howard Reid, Penguin Books, New York, 2007. 
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n infant in a manger, a brilliant 

shining star, and adoring shep- 

herds: All are familiar parts of the 

Christmas story. For many of the 

world’s Christians, the celebra- 

tion of Jesus’ birth occurs every December. It 
is atime of light and joy, in which this ancient 
story takes center stage in churches through 
songs, sermons, and Nativity plays. 
In the Bible, however, the traditional ele- 
ments of the Christmas story are not presented 
in one single narrative. Nor do they appear in 
all the Gospels of the New Testament. The 
events surrounding Jesus’ birth are taken from 
two Gospels: Matthew and Luke. Each book 
was written during different times and in 
different locations. Although much remains 
mysterious about the gospel accounts of Jesus’ 
life, historians are using clues to shape their 
assessment of why two of the Gospel writers 
told the story of Jesus’ birth in the way they 
did—and why the other two Gospels, Mark and 
John, do not mention his birth at all. 


History of the Gospels 
That Jesus of Nazareth was born and lived in 
the early Roman Empire is a matter of his- 
torical fact. In the early Christian period, Jew- 
ish texts that sought to discredit Jesus were 
not seeking to deny his ex- 
istence. Other sources that 
testify to his existence 
are the Jewish writer 
and historian Jose- 
phus, who was writing 
in the late first century; 
and some decades later, the 
Roman historian Tacitus. 
The Christians, Tacitus wrote, 
“worship Christus... who 
suttered the death penalty _ 
duringthereignofEmper- “4 
or Tiberius at the hands 
of one of our procura- 
tors, Pontius Pilate.” 
No non-Christian 
source, however, de- 
scribes the birth of 
Jesus. The only texts 
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| ca 4 B.C. 


offering detailed accounts of Je- 
sus’ life are early Christian writ- 
ings, principally the tour Gospels 
that were regarded as a fixed part of 
the New Testament by the third century A.D. 

For the many centuries following, these were 
regarded as entirely sacred texts. By the 18th 
century, however, scholars were beginning to 
try to place the creation of the Gospels in a his- 
torical context. Bible historians now consider 
that the Gospel of Mark was written first, since 
both Matthew and Luke heavily borrow material 
from Mark’s account. Written at the end of the 
first century A.D., the Gospel of John—whose 
themes are very different from the other three— 
is the last to be written. 

There is some consensus that the Gospel of 
Mark was begun during or just after the First 
Jewish Revolt that began in A.D. 66. This revolt 
ledtothe Romans destroying the Jewish Temple 


Herod the Great dies; 
Jesus is born during 
his reign, possibly 
between 7 B.c. and 
A B.C. 


ca AD. 6-12 


Publius Sulpicius 
Quirinius serves as 
governor of Syria, 
a Roman province. 
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ca AD. 6 


A tax revolt breaks 
out in Judaea, 
following a census 
ordered by Quirinius. 


ca A.D. 30 


Roman soldiers 
crucify Jesus during 
the reign of Emperor 


Tiberius. in Jerusalem in A.D. 70, an event referenced in 
Mark. The Gospel of Mark begins not with the 

| Late Let cent. birth of Jesus but with his baptism as an adult. 
The Gospels Once scholars had established that Mark’s 


according to Mark, 
Matthew, Luke, and 
John are compiled. 


Gospel was written first, however, a new and 
intriguing idea took root: The authors of Mat- 
thew and Luke—writing perhaps in the 
A.D. mid-80s—had noted the absence of 















MELCHIOR POINTS AT 
THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM, jaggy birth story and decided to include one. 
FRAGMENT FROM ae” Some biblical scholars believe that the 


"ADORATION OF THE MAGI,” | 
1480-1490, UNIDENTIFIED 
ARTIST. RUKSMUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 
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Christmas story was a late addition to ear- 
lier versions of the Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke and that it was added sometime 
inthe second century to establish links to 
his prestigious ancestors and his divine 
birth. If the great heroes of antiquity, 
like Alexander the Great and Augustus 
Caesar, had been furnished with im- 
pressive backstories after their deaths, 
wasn’t it fitting that the Messiah should 
have one too? 


Divine Accounts 

Matthew and Luke both feature Jesus’ birth, but 
they ofter very different accountings. Each Gos- 
pel highlights different parts in the story and 
omits others, placing their emphasis on specific 
elements. Matthew’s narrative begins witha ge- 
nealogy, listing the ancestors of the Holy Family 
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and tracing Jesus’ lineage many generations back 
to King David, while the Gospel of Luke begins 
with the angel Gabriel foretelling the births of 
John the Baptist to his father Zechariah and then 
ot Jesus to his mother Mary. 

The discrepancies continue into the Nativity 
scene itself. Matthew seems more focused on 
events that come after Jesus’ birth, including the 
visit of the magi, the cruelty of King Herod, the 
Massacre of the Innocents, and the flight into 
Egypt. Luke omits these events and instead re- 
lates other details: the census ordered by Rome, 
Joseph and Mary’s travels to Bethlehem, laying 
the child in a manger, and the adoration of the 
shepherds. 

The four Gospels were shaped by contem- 
porary forces; the motives for including a birth 
narrative were probably rooted in the needs of 
Christian communities at that time. Questions 
could have been swirling among those earliest of 
Christian communities about the nature of Je- 
sus’ birth and lineage. Despite their differences, 
Luke’s and Matthew’s stories link Jesus both to 
his divine parentage and his earthly ties to the 
House of David, emphasizing Jesus’role in both 
God’s plan and in Jewish history. 

Delving into both the historical Jesus and 
the creation of the Gospels, scholars have 
found instances where history and the bibli- 
cal texts do not align. Questions arose, leading 
to more investigation into the story of Jesus’ 
birth and why certain Gospels emphasized 
different events that have coalesced into the 
popular Christmas story. 

This story grew in popularity over the cen- 
turies as Christianity spread across Europe, 
especially after Renaissance artists depicted 
episodes from both the Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke. The Annunciation, the Nativity, Mary 
with the infant Jesus, the adoration of both the 
shepherds and the magi, and the Holy Family’s 
flight into Egypt: All were popular subjects for 
Europe’s most famous artists, including Bot- 
ticelli, Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, and 
Raphael. Strong visual representations further 
emphasized their place in Jesus’ biography. 

These different scenes became even more 
strongly married together as Nativity plays 
became a part of Christmas celebrations. 


ag 
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St. Francis of Assisi is credited with staging the 
first one in 1223. St. Francis’ biography, written 
by St. Bonaventure, details how the pope gave 
permission to the monk to stage the scene (in- 
cluding a hay-lined manger, an ox, anda donkey) 
and to give asermon about the baby Jesus. These 
plays became iconic parts of the Christmas cel- 
ebration that are still performed today the world 


over, helping to solidity the prominence of Jesus’ 


birth in the Christian tradition. 
ANTONIO PINERO IS PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT PHILOLOGY AT THE 
COMPLUTENSE UNIVERSITY OF MADRID. 


Learn more 


Jesus: An Illustrated Life 
J.-P. Isbouts, National Geographic Books, 2015. 


Rabbi Jesus: An Intimate Biography 
Bruce Chilton, Doubleday, 2000. 





THE HOLY FAMILY 


Mary and Joseph gaze 
on the infant Christ in 
Sandro Botticelli’s circa 
1500 oil painting. 

In the background, 

the flight into Egypt is 
depicted. Museum of 
Fine Arts, Houston 
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BIRTHPLACE OF JESUS 


Little Iown of Bethlehem 


v1 pe he first reference to Jesus’ 
ey We) home is in the oldest Gos- 
maka! Del, Mark: “At that time Je- 
sus came from Nazareth in Galilee and 
was baptized by John in the Jordan” 
(Mark 1:9). Nazareth was an obscure 
northern town, but Mark does not say 
if Jesus was born there—only that he 
lived there. 

The Gospel of Matthew names Je- 
sus’ birthplace: Bethlehem, a Judaean 
town about 80 miles south of Nazareth 
in Galilee. More than just a location, 
Bethlehem is significant because of an 
Old Testament prophecy made by the 
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ROMAN CENSUS TAKERS. RELIEF ON THE ALTAR OF DOMITIUS AHENOBARBUS FROM THE FIELD OF MARS, 


_ Prophet Micah, which Matthew quotes: 


“But you, Bethlehem, in the land of 
Judah, are by no means least... for out 
of you will come aruler who will shep- 
herd my people Israel’” (Matthew 2:6). 

The Gospel of Luke also names 
Bethlehem as Jesus’ birthplace and de- 
tails Joseph and Mary’s journey there 
from start to finish: 


So Joseph also went up from the 
town of Nazareth in Galilee to Judea, 
to Bethlehem the town of David, be- 
cause he belonged to the house and 
line of David (Luke 2:4). 
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Luke also describes why a Nazarene 
couple, who were expecting,a baby, made 
an 80-mile trek south to Bethlehem: 


In those days Caesar Augustus is- 
sued a decree that a census should 
be taken of the entire Roman 
world. (This was the first census 
that took place while Quirinius was 
governor of Syria.) And everyone 
went to their own town to register 
(Luke 2:1-3). 


Luke accomplishes two things in these 
passages. First he emphasizes Joseph 
and his family’s royal ancestry by 
linking them to King David, who was 
born in Bethlehem; when an angel an- 
nounces Jesus’ birth to the shepherds, 
Bethlehem is called“the town of David” 
(Luke 2:11). Some biblical scholars be- 
lieve Bethlehem only enters the story 
because ofits links to King David rather 
than being the actual birthplace, which 
they place in Nazareth. 

The census identified by Luke also 
complicates matters. History shows no 
census during the reign of King Herod, 
whom Matthew identifies as ruling 
Judaea. The Roman governor of Syria, 
Publius Sulpicius Quirinius, did carry 
out acensus inJudaeain A.D. 6, about a 
decade after Herod’s death. Historians 
are also skeptical that a census would 
prompt Joseph to travel to Bethlehem: 
Such censuses were held to specity the 
whereabouts of residents in a town for 
the purposes of taxing them and did 
not typically require people to travel 
to an ancestral home. ™ 
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LOOKING FOR LODGING 


James Tissot produced a 
series of watercolors, “The 

Life of Christ,” between 1886 
and 1894. One re-creates the 
moment in Luke 2:4-7 when 
Joseph and the pregnant Mary 
arrive in Bethlehem and seek a 
place to stay. 
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se | he day andthe year when Jesus 
heed bata was born has been subjected 
#2828) to much scrutiny. December 





25 was first designated by the church | 


as the Christmas in the fourth centu- 
ry. This date clashes with the biblical 
sources, most notably with Luke’s de- 
scription of shepherds“keeping watch 
over their flocks by night.” This pas- 
sage suggests that Jesus was born in 
the springtime when shepherds are 
watching over the newly born lambs. 
One theory for the late December 
birthis that it places the Annunciation 


in March, nine months earlier. Early | 


Christians believed that late March was 


when Jesus was crucified. Having both 




















his conception and death in the same 
month strengthened the sacred con- 
nections. 

There were also practical reasons for 
adopting December 25 as Christmas: 
That date was also the Roman festival 
of Sol Invictus (Unconquered Sun), 
which celebrated the return of longer 
days after the winter solstice. Another 
mid-December celebration, the festi- 
val Saturnalia, was very popular among 
the Roman people; its traditions of 
singing, lighting candles, feasting, and 
eift-giving were mapped onto the cel- 
ebration of Christmas. 

Determining the year of Jesus’ birth 


~ wouldnot come until several centuries 


later, when Dionysius Exigu- 
us, a sixth-century monk, was 
determining the date of Easter 
LOT Macs Tesaikee Milan meine: leibe 
Roman world was then mark- 
ing time in the years that had 
SlapseqmelnG@eawD. 91o45m lic 
beginning of Emperor Dio- 
cletian’s reign. Dionysius felt 
it was inappropriate to use a 
system that honored a perse- 
cutor of Christians; instead, 
he started to date the years 
from the“year of the incarna- 
tion [i.e., birth] of our Lord,” or 
anno Domini. 

His dating method began 
to gain acceptance and would 
eventually spread across 
Christendom. Dionysius’ fix- 
ing of Christ’s birthis ambig- 
uous, but he implies it took 


BETHLEHEM’S BRILLIANT STAR 
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_ SHEPHERDS WATCH 


French baroque painter 


1644 painting is haste zh ss 
aFrenchruraltraditionin = 
which villagers dressed up as tt 
shepherds and shepherdesses | 
to reenact the Nativity scene. 
Louvre Museum, Paris 
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place on December 25 in what is now 
recognized as 1B.c. (the calendar no- 
tion of B.c. would not take root until 
many centuries later). 

If1B.C. was indeed the year Dionysius 
had in mind, then Jesus’ birth contra- 
dicts the Gospel sources. According to 
Matthew, Jesus is born“in Bethlehem in 
Judea, during the time of King Herod” 











(Matthew 2:1). Most sources attest that 
Herod the Great died around 4 B.C., 
while the census ordered by Quirinius 
took place around A.D. 6, about a decade 
after Herod’s death. 

Also making it difficult to deter- 
mine the exact year of Jesus’ birth is 
ie RT Oueglexe Sanat ney teyexoure’d gai 
Matthew to have guided the magi to 


the newborn Jesus: “We saw his star 
when it rose and have come to wor- 
ship him” (Matthew 2:2). Several as- 
tronomical events could have been this 
glorious star that lit up the night, but 
astronomers and biblical scholars pro- 
pose several strong candidates across 
a wide range of time. A conjunction 
of Saturn and Jupiter occurred in late 


7 B.C. Chinese astronomers observed 
either a comet, a nova, or a superno- 
va around 4 B.c. Another impressive 
celestial display would have been the 
conjunction of Jupiter and Venus on 
August 12, 3 B.c. Speculation as to 
the star’s identity has even ranged to 
Halley’s comet, which was visible in 
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BEARERS OF GIFTS 


‘The Three Wise Men 


A fp, Yo cautitully adorned and bear- 
ayy ing gifts, the three kings are 
9) among the Christmas story’s 
most recognizable characters. Their 
presence in Christmas carols and Na- 
tivity plays are an example of how later 
Christian traditions became part of the 
modern celebration. Modern depic- 
tions of the Christmas story seem to 
compress the timeline of the Gospels, 
making it appear as though the three 
kings arrive in Bethlehem on the day 
of Jesus’ birth. 

Traditional celebrations of Christ- 
mas place the arrival of the magi12 days 
after Christmas. Called Epiphany (or 
Three Kings Day), it is one of Christi- 
anity’s oldest holidays. Western Chris- 





tians typically celebrate Epiphany on 
January 6, and Orthodox Christian | 


faiths celebrate it on January 19. 














Gospel of Matthew. The number of 
wise men is never specitied, nor did the 
text identify them as royalty. Instead, 
their description is tantalizingly brief: 
“Magi from the east came to Jerusalem 
and asked, ‘Where is the one who has 
been born king of the Jews? We saw 
his star when it rose and have come to 
worship him’” (Matthew 2:1-2). 

After meeting Herod in Jerusa- 
lem, the magi proceed until the star 
“stopped over the place where the child 
was.” On seeing the child, “they bowed 
down and worshipped him. Then they 
opened their treasures and presented 
him with gifts of gold, frankincense 
and myrrh” (Matthew 2:9-11). 

The term “magi” offers a substan- 
tial clue as to the identity of these vis- 
itors: Magi were the priestly class of 


_ the Zoroastrian religion practiced in 
The source for the visit of learned | 
Mich trom LNcebast appcare. Il ther 


Persia, which lay, as Matthew writes, 
east of Jerusalem and was then a part 


ILD \ 
ents the infant 
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s to the magi, who offer 


e' 50 [eKetey acwiak-y okelge\rllaket| ovum / 
_ anagatewvessel of myrrh, anda | 
censer of frankincense in this work by 
Andrea Mantegna, painted in 1495-1505. 
The J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles 
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of the Parthian empire. “Magi” is from 
Old Persian magush, meaning a person 
of great learning and esoteric powers, 
and is the root of the English words 
"ImMaeic- ance maciciany wiliewma. 
therefore, were likely priests or court 
astrologers from Persia. 

Matthew’s inclusion of the gifts 
was likely to reflect the more general, 
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“THE SHEPHERDS, FOLLOWING THE STAR, ARRIVE AT BETHLEHEM." OCTAVE PENGUILLY 
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Old Testament tradition of lavish 
foreign gift-giving, such as kings 
praising the Lord by bringing “gold 
and incense” (Isaiah 60). The magi’s 
gifts held symbolic meanings as well. 
Gold was a gift for royalty and signi- 
tied Jesus’ status as “king of the Jews.” 
Frankincense, an aromatic resin used 
in perfumes, represented the infant’s 


divinity. Myrrh, also a fragrant resin, 
came from southern Arabia and was 
frequently used in embalming, which 
foreshadowed Jesus’ mortality. 

In the centuries after the Gospel of 
Matthew was written, the three wise 
men have been interpreted as kings 
of different lands east of Judaea. That 
they numbered three was established 





relatively early in Christian history, 
DUE eVOEteh Cetallica Were wll Cen 
ter oLaL Figen tie cLehirmcentti ys 
traditions further elaborated on their 
identities, giving them names and 
countries of origin: Melchior from 
Persia, Gaspar (also Caspar or Jaspar) 
frome Mmidias and Balthazarsvhe hades 
from Arabia or sometimes Ethiopia. 
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MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS 


Herod the King 













eva fter worshipping the infant 
va Jesus, the magi, according 
4 to Matthew, are warned in 
a saieeith not to return to Jerusalem, 
where Herod is awaiting their infor- 
mation on the child. Their evasion en- 
rages the king: “When Herod realized 


Se Par ae 7. 
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that he had been outwitted by the ma- 
ei, he was furious, and he gave orders 
to kill allthe boys in Bethlehem and its 
vicinity who were two years old and 
under” (Matthew 2:16). 
The Massacre of the Innocents adds 
a streak of darkness to the Christmas 
story and has inspired centuries 
of revulsion among Christians. 
No historical record corroborates 
Matthew’s account of a massa- 
Cicw RheeA ntiguitics-Ofatne yews) 
written by Judeo-Roman histo- 
rian Flavius Josephus, offers a de- 
tailed portrait of the chaotic end 
ot Herod’s reign, but no gruesome 
massacre is mentioned. Such an 
incident would have ap- 


%) A peared in other accounts, 
) Ve ~ especially as Josephus was 
gg  writinglessthanacentury 


after Herod’s death. 
One aspect of Matthew’s 
story that is indisputably his- 
toric is the way the Herodian dy- 
nasty forms the backdrop to the birth, 
lite, and death of Jesus. Born around 
73 B.C., Herod began his career as a 
high-ranking Jewish official at atime 
when Roman influence over Judaea 
was growing. Seeing the usefulness 
of having a loyal Jewish king, Rome 
Did ete rogaine, Oly iladeds i 
AO B.c. He troda fine line between 
loyalty to Rome and preserving a 
degree of Jewish independence. 


HEROD THE GREAT. POLYCHROME MARBLE 
RELIEF, CHOIR STALL, 18TH CENTURY, CATHEDRAL 
OF NOTRE-DAME, PARIS 
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He undertook magnificent building 
campaigns, including a grand ex- 
pansion of the Temple in Jerusalem; 
however, the Roman-style opulence 
of Herod’s court angered his Jewish 
subjects and cost him their loyalty. 

Lhe endvor Herod s rerom ace 
markedeby treacher,, and wieade 
shed. The king had many members 
of his own family killed, including 
his brother-in-law Aristobulus the 
Younger, his wife Mariamne, and— 
most brutally of all—her two sons, 
Alexander and Aristobulus. 

iS rep ULat TO MeO, Caltity ees 
EDULE tO; DOUSGLohO@ st Mener Lear 
and his son, may well inform how 
CiersrtOl Obie I miee dene Oltimcedic 
nocents arose. So while the Massacre 
of the Innocents is likely a legend, 
the brutality of Herod the Great was 
a political reality that overshadowed 
Jerusalem at the time of Jesus’ birth. 

These tensions between Roman 
COMmtrolslOcaw lewile ne ptel tes ine 
Herodian power run through the 
Gospel accounts of Jesus’ lifetime. 
Following Herod the Great’s death 
around 4 B.c., Rome divided rule of 
Judaea, placing different areas un- 
der the rule of his children. Galilee 
was controlled by Herod Antipas, 
whose presence would loom large in 
the New Testament. His cruelty is 
demonstrated later in Jesus’ lite by 
his imprisoning and beheading of 
John the Baptist, as described in the 
Gospels of Mark, Matthew, and Luke, 
as well as in Josephus’ Antiquities. m 
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HEROD’S REVENGE 
A.terrified mother protects 
at=\acielamlamma=lacolan ey-liaacle 
Léon Cogniet's 1824 
ant-ycalallavcwevin aaleMiul-kstst- lel a= 
of the Innocents. Museum of 


Fine Arts of Rennes, France 
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THE HOLY FAMILY IN EXILE 


The Flight Into Egypt 


eae uke and Matthew conclude 
% eee their narratives in strikingly 
difterent ways. Luke recounts 
how an angel announced the divine 
birth to shepherds, who hurry to the 
manger to worship the baby Jesus. Soon 
after, the Holy Family swiftly moves 
to Jerusalem, where Jesus will be pre- 
sented at the Temple. 

By contrast, Matthew’s Gospel con- 
cludes with high drama and an escape. 
Warned in a dream by an angel of the 
Lord in a dream, Joseph learns that 
Herod has sent mento kill his son. The 
angel tells Joseph to take his family and 
flee to Egypt, where they should stay. 








So he got up, took the child and his 
mother during the night and left 
for Egypt, where he stayed until the 
death of Herod. And so it was ful- 
filled what the Lord had said through 
the prophet: “Out of Egypt I called 
my son” (Matthew 2:14-15). 


After Herod’s death, an angel of the 
Lord appears again to Joseph in a 
dream and tells him that it is safe to 
take his family back home. Instead of 
returning to Judaea, Joseph decided 
to go to Galilee, which Matthew ex- 
plains: 


But when he heard that 
Archelaus was reigning 
in Judea... [Joseph] was 
afraid to go there... he 
withdrew to the district 
of Galilee, and he went 
and lived ina town called 
Nazareth. So was fulfilled 
what was said through the 
prophets, that he would 
be called a Nazarene 
(Matthew 2:22-23). 


Archelaus, like Herod 
Antipas, was a son of 
Herod the Great, and was 
the governor of Judaea. 
It is not clear from the 
historical record or from 
Matthew’s text why Jo- 
seph fears Archelaus. 
Some scholars believe 


MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS (ABOVE) 
AND THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT (BELOW). 
I3TH-CENTURY PSALTER OF INGEBORG 
OF DENMARK. MUSEE CONDE, CHANTILLY 
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st C hild as the Holy Family 
yceeds toward Egyptin this 


Bassano. Civic Museum of 
Bassano del Grappa, Italy 
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that the reason itself is not important: 
the text allows Matthew to return the 
Holy Family to Nazareth in order to 
align with the Gospel of Mark. 

The flight into Egypt recalls other 
biblical stories, including Abraham and 
Sarah’s journey to Egypt (Genesis 12) 
and the story of Exodus. Herod’s brutal 
actions mirror that of Pharaoh’s orders 





to killthe firstborn of Israel. Mary and 
Joseph’s journey out of Egypt back to 
Israel parallels Moses’ leading the peo- 
ple out of Egypt to the promised land 
in Israel. 

The story of the Holy Family’s wan- 
derings in Egypt was elaborated in sev- 
eral of the apocryphal gospels (texts 
excluded from the canonical New 


Testament) and generated a rich and 
highly complex tradition in which the 
Holy Family stayed in Egypt for years. 
The Egyptian Coptic Church—which, 
according to tradition, was founded by 
the Apostle Mark in mid-first cen- 
tury A.D.—places great importance on 
this part of the story. Numerous holy 
sites associated with the Holy Family’s 


| 


route sprang up across Egypt. Such 
sites are sanctified by a large stock 
of traditions centered on miraculous 
wells and springs from which the Holy 
Family drank, and palm trees under 
which they rested. These respites in- 
spired many works of art in which the 
Holy Family is rendered in quiet mo- 
ments of intimacy and humility. 
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western Europe. entering the es ts — 
Mediterranean in A.D. 859. 
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MOTLEY CREW 


A Viking party 
prepares to raid 
England (above), in 
a miniature from a 
]2th-century work 
on St. Edmund. The 
Morgan Library & 
Museum, New York 
FINE ART/ALBUM 


ringla heimsins, su er mannfolyt byg- 
gir... These are the words that open 
the 13th-century History of the Kings 
of Norway. Written in Old Norse (the 
language spoken in medieval Scandi- 
navia), it means “The orb of the world, which 
mankind inhabits.” 

Penned by an Icelandic chronicler, Snorri 
Sturluson, the History is an important source 
on the Vikings, who held Europe in thrall from 
the eighth to the 11th centuries. 
Their trading and raiding sent 

them to the far horizons of 
that “orb,” sailing west to Brit- 
ain, then Greenland, and even 
reaching North America. As well 
as their infamous brutality, Viking 













HAMMER OF THE GODS, 
GOLD AND SILVER AMULET, 
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NORTHMEN 
SAILED SOUTH 


WHEN THE 


success depended on navigational skills, essen- 
tial not just to navigate Europe’s rivers and At- 
lantic coastline, but also to venture south from 
their homeland all the way to the Mediterranean: 
“That great sea,’ as Snorri Sturluson describes 
it, “that goes in through the Straits of Gibraltar 
all the way to the land of Jerusalem.” 

Evidence of Viking settlements in England, 
Ireland, and Russia and their trade routes as 
far as present-day Istanbul and “Serkland” (the 
land of the Saracens, i.e., Baghdad) is plentiful; 
the Vikings’ Mediterranean foray, however, is a 
more shadowy affair. According to the handful of 
sources available, it took the form of aremarkable, 
and audacious, raiding voyage led by a hell-raising 
naval commander, who brought terror to Muslim 
Spain, France, and Italy. He sent his boats south 
probably with the ultimate objective of sacking 
what must have seemed a tempting prize: Rome. 


The Northmen Arrive 
In the late 700s farming communities in today’s 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden were overpopu- 
lated, which fed the desire to expand and seize 
goods. In the following centuries, the people of 
Scandinavia used their longships to carry out 
lightning raids, as well as establish far-flung trade 
routes. Despite how they are discussed today, 
these people did not call themselves Vikings— 
thought to mean “pirate” or “bay-dweller.” They 
most likely would not have seen themselves asa 
united people. 

The Viking age is often said to begin in 793, 
the year of the raid on a wealthy Christian com- 
munity of Lindisfarne in northeastern England. 
In the following decades the Vikings secured 
a trading post in Ireland. Later raids against 
the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms of England led to 
Viking settlements in parts of northeast England, 


Following years of coastal raids 
on France, Vikings settle the 
Breton island of Noirmoutier 
from where they launch raids 
Taikedant-lialtclalemmc-larecs 
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France-based Vikings sail 
south to raid Muslim Seville 
(Tam aatexel=\aaurer-\ vas) ey-110 PF 
entering the city from the 
Atlantic. 
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Viking raiders sail the 
Seine River to sack Paris. 
A decade later, Viking 
Wrelate)cems)eldamlaelarciiel= 
also sacks Paris. 


859 


Chronicles claim Bjorn 
lronside enters the 
VAterelins)aa-lalstlabclalemct-lel<s 
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860 


After wintering in the 
Camargue (in southern 
France), Bjorn’s crew 
raids cities in Italy before 
Mei laaliarcmarelauar 












~ Settled Territory 


Ranges in the east are approximate. Rus settlement 
in those areas was sparse, mixing mat local tribes. 
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A VIKING 
8, sSimn 


QO ne example of the ease with which Norse 
Warriors moved across western Europe In 
the ninth century is provided by Bjorn Ironside, a 
leader of the Viking expedition to the Mediterra- 
nean in 859-860. Of Danish origin, it is believed 
that Bjorn was the son of the hero Ragnar Loth- 
brok and that his nickname alluded to his seem- 
ing invulnerability. In 856-57 Bjorn and Sigttrygeg, 
another commander, joined forces in a punitive 
expedition against the Frankish king Charles the 
Bald, who was trying to drive the Vikings from 
their settlements at the mouth of the Loire. After 
rowing up the Seine, BjOrn and Sigttrygg sacked 
Paris and captured a high-profile hostage, Louis, 
abbot of Saint-Denis. Bjorn lronside successtully 
ransomed the abbot for 686 pounds of gold and 
3,250 pounds of silver. Next, Ironside joined Has- 
tein on the great southern expedition that was 
perhaps aiming to reach Rome, and returned north 
in 860 after unleashing much destruction in the 
western Mediterranean. His fate is unclear, but 
many believe he survived a shipwreck in the Eng- 
lish Channel and later died somewhere in Frisia 


(today a cultural region in the Netherlands). 
MAP: FERNANDO G. BAPTISTA/NGS 





BRONZE BROOCH (ABOVE), IOTH CENTURY, 
VIKING BURIAL SITE, NEAR SMOLENSK, RUSSIA 
JIM BRANDENBURG/AGE FOTOSTOCK 


VIKING LONGBOAT (BELOW). THE CUTAWAY 
ILLUSTRATION REVEALS THE COMPLEX 
CONSTRUCTION OF SWIFT VIKING SHIPS. 
FERNANDO G. BAPTISTA/NGS 





GODS AND 
HEROES 


This 10th-century stela 
(below) represents 
either a fallen warrior 
in the afterlife or the 
god Odin. It was found 
on Gotland, Swedish 
History Museum, 
Stockholm 
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centered on the old Roman fort of Eboracum, 
which the Vikings called Jorvik—York. 
Meanwhile, the Northmen were expanding 
eastward, too, developing trading posts in Rus- 
sia, a country whose name derives from the Rus, 
a Viking tribe. The Vikings used the Volga and 
Dnieper Rivers to reach the Caspian Sea, and 
from there, traded with Baghdad. 
These indefatigable raiders also looked 
south, to the lands once ruled by Emperor 
Charlemagne. At this great king’s death in 814, 
France, Belgium, northern Spain, western 
Germany, and Austria became vulnerable 
as division and weakness quickly seeped 
into their lands. The Vikings recognized 
an opportunity and regarded France as a 
particularly valuable prize. 
In 843 Vikings took over the Breton island 
of Noirmoutier, using it as a base to launch 
more attacks on the French mainland. In 
845 Viking longboats sped up the Seine, 
sacking numerous cities, and finally 
Paris. Charlemagne’s grandson, Charles 
the Bald, responded in what would be- 
come a standard method of dealing with 
the Vikings: He paid them to go away. 


CORDOBA IN SOUTHERN SPAIN “ 
WAS THE CAPITAL OF THE 
MUSLIM UMAYYAD DYNASTY 
THAT CONTROLLED MUCH OF 
“THE PENINSULA IN'THE NINTH 
CENTURY. ITS CITIES WERE RAIDED 
BY THE VIKINGS IN 844 AND:859. 
SEAN PAVONE/DEPOSITPHOTOS 





Moving Toward Rome 

The Viking scourge, however, continued. Little 
by little, the Northmen gained a foothold in 
northwest France, in Normandy, the peninsula 
that bears their name. Familiarity with France 
may have tempted Viking leaders to move farther 
south. In 859 they turned their attention to the 
Mediterranean. 

Historians rely on four main sources that 
document this voyage, which was commanded 
by Bjorn Jarnsida—Bjérn Ironside—so named 
because of his invincible reputation. Before his 
Mediterranean foray, he had established a fear- 
some track record, sacking Paris circa 857. These 
chronicles describe how in 859, Bjorn Ironside 
and another chief, Hastein, joined forces and 
sailed down past the Atlantic coast of the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula, then largely controlled by the 
Muslim Umayyad dynasty. 

They were not the first Vikings to venture so 
far south; sources attest to a raid on Seville in 
844. Following in the wake of that earlier voyage, 
BjOrn’s crew sacked towns on the coast of mod- 
ern Portugal. The fleet then passed through the 
Strait of Gibraltar, becoming perhaps the first 
Vikings to enter the Mediterranean. 





REMAINS IN SPAIN 


(@F-TaV (eh icelaakel-\-lar-laluiciale 
the 10th century, the San 
Kile fo) genee) aie lal-lal cm sal=Ke)alhy 
RTauircAmelmval dlalcmelarala 
discovered in Spain. Royal 
Collegiate Church of San 
Isidoro, Leon 

J.A. GARCIA CASTRO/EDUARDO MORALES 


VIKING PRISONER 

MIN CRCT PWN (ell vale) 
PAMPLONA WAS CAPTURED 
IN 859. 17TH-CENTURY 
PORTRAIT. PRADO 
MUSEUM, MADRID 


COLECCION REAL (PALACIO DEL BUEN 
RETIRO, MADRID). MUSEO DEL PRADO 





BITE-SIZE 

A Viking warrior 
biting his shield is a 
chess piece (below) 
from a 12th-century 
set found on the Isle 
of Lewis, Scotland, 

in 1831. National 
Museum of Scotland, 
Edinburgh 
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At Algeciras they burned down the mosque; 
then they moved to the southeast of the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula. After a diversion to North Af- 
rica where they took on slaves among the“blue- 
men” (a Viking term used to describe Africans), 
they sacked Spain’s southeastern coast, then the 
Balearic Islands. Continuing northward across 
the Mediterranean, they reached the kingdom 
of Roussillon, in what is now southwest France. 
There they established a camp in the Camargue 
region near Nimes, where they overwintered, 
accumulating loot. 

The following year, 860, after a diversion 
up the Rhone River, the Viking expedition 
anchored off the coast of Italy, where the 
most colorful of the Viking exploits 
took place: the looting of Luni, near 
the modern Italian city of La Spezia. 
Founded by the Romans, Luni had 
become prosperous during the Mid- 
dle Ages and had a strong system of 
defenses. According to the main 
source for this story, the early 12th- 
century chronicler Dudo of Saint- 
Quentin, the Vikings mistook Luni, in 
its splendor, for Rome. 


OV AROININIG 
THE KING 


HE CHRONICLE of Spanish Muslim 
alixe)at-lamlelanmt-WAVCclamalax-lania 
Cordoba in the 11th century, 
narrates how Vikings entered 
dalem@laldcciet-lamaleladameylm) ey-I1alr-]ale im e-h:xq1e) 
against the Bashkunis [Basques], killing 
aat<lanvarelalemts].4layca ©laisve)al=)aival=lia.4|ascam Cl-| dome 


SIIVEM| SAM AV Elalar-letem KCT-lcelf-M MW lalt-a0(-y4m lat 
of Pamplona].” The Northmen, Ibn Hayyan 
wrote, demanded a ransom of 70,000 ~ 
dinars. This hostage-taking is believed to 
have happened in 859. Although there is 
some uncertainty as to where the king was 
or=] 0140/4 =16 a alici ne) at- lala el=li(=\.k aloe ol=) 4 o\=10 e- 
tors were likely the same Viking crew who 
entered the Mediterranean that year. The 
Arabic word used by Ibn Hayyan and Mus- 
lims in Spain for the Vikings was al-Madjus, 
meaning “magi,” the Zoroastrian priests 
of Persia. This usage was based on the 
mistaken belief that the Vikings, like the 
Zoroastrian magi, were fire-worshippers. 








Faced with Luni’s mighty fortifications, the 
Vikings relied, Dudo claimed, on trickery to get 
inside. After faking Hastein’s death, the North- 
men sent several messengers to the city gates 
asking if their leader, who had converted to 
Christianity, could be buried in hallowed ground 
within the city walls: “Wailing is heard [from 
the Vikings] the clamor of deceitful grief. The 
Bishop summons the people from throughout 
the city. The clergy came dressed in their vest- 
ments ...the women came in throngs, soon to 
be led into exile.” 

With the trap sprung, the“corpse” of Hastein 
sprang to life, killed the bishop, slew the people, 
and opened to his shipmates the gates of what 
they took to be Rome. On discovering it was not 
the Eternal City, the Vikings supposedly lost 
heart and embarked for the long voyage home. 


Facts From Legend 

Most historians believe the Viking “confusion” 
of Luni for Rome, and the Viking spin on the 
story of the Trojan horse to enter the city, is ex- 
actly what it sounds like—a good yarn, with 
little basis in fact. Dudo of Saint-Quentin is con- 
sidered an unreliable source. The three other 
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the medieval period. 
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A DRAGON HEAD, ONE 
OF FOUR FOUND AT THE 
OSEBERG SHIP BURIAL. 
EARLY NINTH CENTURY. 
THE VIKING SHIP MUSEUM, 
OSLO, NORWAY 


WERNER FORMAN ARCHIVE/ 
SCALA, FLORENCE 


NORMAN 
LEGACY 


Two Norman 
warriors (below) 

are depicted on this 
capital from the 
]2th-century cloister 
of the Cathedral of 
Monreale, Sicily. 
DEA/ALBUM 
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main sources that mention Bjérn’s incursions in 
the Mediterranean— Saxo Grammiaticus’s Deeds 
of the Danes, in Latin, and the Icelandic works 
The Tale of Ragnar’s Sons and The Saga of Ragnar 
Lothbrok—are all from the 12th and 13th centu- 
ries, written long after the ninth-century events 
they recount. Bj6rn is described as the son of 
Ragnar Lothbrok, who is probably an amalgama- 
tion of several Viking warlords. 
Historians believe that Bjérn 
did exist, and documentary evi- 
dence elsewhere suggests the 
broad details and route in the 
chronicles are based on fact, even 
ifthe command of sucha fleet by 
Bjorn Ironside cannot be defini- 
tively established. Spanish sourc- 
es confirm violent Viking incur- 
sions 1n 859, while Arab sources 
describe a Vikingraid around this 
time in Nekor in North Africa. 
In circa 858 the abbey at 
Arles-sur-Tech in Roussillon 
was indeed raided, probably 
by “Norsemen,” and historians 
have found evidence of a Viking 


DINANC O)K S10) = 
THE SEA 


HE VIKINGS’ expansion west, 

south, and east was facilitated 

by the longboat. These narrow 

vessels, powered by oar and 
sail, could resist the fury of the Atlantic 
WValiComaalslim@mclareliceN mel eclim-lar-le)(-\emaal-leamne 
travel vast distances along rivers. Over- 
lapping planks created a watertight shell 
strengthened by ribbing, a design adapted 
iColmellai=la=lala o)6]¢oless(=\rmm (ol ale) (e Nagle) ¢-Ker-]g-x0) 
trading ships were broader in the beam, 
Wali ceu eeliellarcaeleslamalcieve(=von con ol-alic4ik-lar-] ale, 
faster. Ship burials, such as that excavated 
at Oseberg, Norway, in 1904, provide clues 
on Viking ship engineering. Buried circa 
834, the Oseberg craft was a high-status 
al oMr- (elo) gal=vomyUitanlalvalerciasker-lavllarcaceah (0) te 
mal ships were simpler, but some did have 
the dragon-headed prow, a feature likely to 
leave a deep impression on those people 
the Vikings encountered. 


winter camp in the Camargue near Nimes. Oth- 
er sources suggest that Pisa was sacked by a 
Viking fleet, and that between the summer and 
autumn of 860, the Vikings reached Fiesole. 

Although the Mediterranean never became a 
major theater for Viking raids, BjOrn’s succes- 
sors would later follow in his footsteps. In France 
the Viking presence in what became Normandy 
evolved. The wild men of the north settled down, 
adopted Christianity and the French language, 
and became Normans, retaining their Viking 
fierceness and prowess in battle. 

Betore and after their invasion of England in 
1066, Norman warriors seized swaths of south- 
ern Italy trom the Byzantines, and Sicily from the 
Muslims. The magnificent churches they built 
there in the Norman style are a lasting legacy of 
their Mediterranean adventure, an echo of the 
audacious voyage undertaken by their kinsman, 
Bjorn Ironside, two centuries before. 


HISTORIAN ANTONIO RATTI WRITES ON MEDIEVAL EUROPE AND 
NOMADIC SOCIETIES IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


Learn more 


Children of Ash and Elm: A History of the Vikings 
Neil Price, Basic Books, 2020. 
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URBAN 
LANDSCAPE 


A palisade protected 
Cahokia (shown 
above in its heydey) 
and its many mounds 
and dwellings. 


RICHARD SCHLECHT/NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC IMAGE COLLECTION 
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ast of the Mississippi River in south- 

ern Illinois lie the remains of an 

American Indian metropolis: the 

Cahokia Mounds. This urban cen- 

ter occupied nearly 4,000 acres dur- 

ing its peak between A.D.1000 and the 1200s. 

Cahokia’s inhabitants built scores of burial 

mounds, public buildings, and even an astro- 

nomical observatory, “Woodhenge,” whose 

wood posts aligned with the sun throughout 

the year. Dominating the landscape then, as 

it does now, was Monks Mound—the largest 

earthwork north of Mexico. Its four terraces 
soared about 100 feet high. 

Cahokia Mounds stands at the center of 

what was once the greatest civilization between 

the deserts of Mexico and the North Ameri- 
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can Arctic. The site of one of North America’s 
first cities and arguably one of American In- 
dians’ finest achievements, it is the most vis- 
ible example left today of the Mississippian 
culture, an agricultural civilization that spread 
across the U.S. Midwest and Southeast start- 
ing around A.D. 800 and peaking around the 
13th century. 


Overlooked 

Today the site is an Illinois state historic site, 
a national historic landmark, and a UNESCO 
World Heritage site. Nevertheless, until re- 
cently it was largely familiar mostly to people 
around St. Louis, Missouri. That ignorance has 
deep roots. The first white person to have writ- 
ten a detailed account of Cahokia’s mounds 


CA A.D. 800 A.D. 1000 A.D. 1100-1175 A.D. 1300s 
, TH F RIS F Mississippian People move During Cahokia’s After a steady 
re ae culture flowers to Cahokia and “golden age,” drop in population, 
in southeastern the population Monks Mound is the city of Cahokia 
~ | CAH O KIA North America. explodes. Mound completed, and is abandoned by 
Groups settle in building begins in palisades are built the Mississippian 
the Cahokia area. earnest. around the city. people. 
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SACRED EAGLE. COPPER HEADDRESS PLATE, MISSISSIPPIAN CULTURE, ILLINOIS, NORTH AMERICA 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION/DEPT. OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
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See Grand 

: Civilization 

MANY AMERICAN INDIAN earthen mound 
complexes can be found in North America, 
from the Ohio and Mississippi River Val- 
bw ‘a leys and across the Southeast, but Cahokia 
a =a SE ee is far and away the largest. Over the course 
a4 of three centuries, Cahokia became a me- 
tropolis that spanned more than 4,000 
acres. Cahokia’s peak population is difficult 
to pin down, but many estimate that roughly 


15,000 people lived in the city proper and 
30,000 more In the surrounding areas. 


A VIBRANT CULTURAL CENTER, the ancient 
city was acenter of commerce. Some arti- 
facts found there are made out of materials 
that are not native to southern Illinois, like 
marine shells and copper. Likewise, artifacts 
made from Cahokia materials have been 





was Henry M. Brackenridge, a lawyer and ama- 
teur historian who came upon the site and its 
massive central mound while exploring the 
surrounding prairie in 1811.“I was struck witha 
degree of astonishment, not unlike that which 
is experienced in contemplating the Egyp- 
tian pyramids,” he wrote about the 100-plus 
mounds he counted.“What a stupendous pile 
of earth! To heap up such a mass must have 
required years, and the labors of thousands.” 

Newspaper accounts of his discovery were 
widely ignored. Brackenridge complained 
about this in a letter to a friend, former Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson; with friends in such 
high places, word of Cahokia did eventually 
get around. 

Unfortunately, it was not news that most 
Americans, including subsequent presidents, 
were particularly interested in hearing. An- 
drew Jackson’s Indian Removal Act of 1830, 
which ordered the relocation of eastern Native 
Americans to land west of the Mississippi, was 
premised on the white supremacist notion that 
American Indians were “savages,” incapable of 
making “good use” of land. Evidence of a pre- 
historic city—one even larger than Washing- 
ton, D.C., at the time—would have threatened 
that narrative. Nineteenth-century historians 


theorized that the mounds were built by an al- 
most comic array of alternate peoples— Phoe- 
nicians, Vikings, or even perhaps a lost tribe 
of Israel—rather than acknowledge the skills 
and efforts of Native Americans. 

Even American universities took scant no- 
tice of Cahokia and other local sites before the 
second half of the 20th century. They preferred 
sending archaeologists to Greece, Mexico, and 
Egypt, where the stories of ancient civiliza- 
tions were comfortably distant and romantic. 
Not until the 1880s did years of fieldwork by 
the Smithsonian Institution’s Cyrus Thomas, 
originally askeptic himself, definitively prove 
the mounds were of Native American origin. 
Still, relatively few people championed Ca- 
hokia and its neighboring mound centers in 
East St. Louis and St. Louis (once nicknamed 
“Mound City”), which fought a mostly losing 
battle against development, neglect, and trea- 
sure hunters for the better part of a century. 

Though Monks Mound, named for French 
monks who once lived in its shadow, became 
a tiny state park in 1925, it was used for sled- 
ding and campgrounds. The rest of Cahokia 
was largely ignored—built on and only spo- 
radically studied—until the 1960s. Ironically, 
the biggest construction project to tear into 


discovered at other North American sites, 
indicating a robust trade network. 
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PROTECT 
AND DEFEND 


Wooden sections 
of the protective 
stockade (above) 
have been rebuilt 
at the Cahokia 
Mounds State 
Historic Site. 


DON BURMEISTER/NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC IMAGE COLLECTION 
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Cahokia would also put it on the map. Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower’s interstate highway 
program contained provisions for the study 
of archaeological sites in its path. This meant 
more money for excavations than had ever been 
available, as well as a clear agenda for where to 
dig, when, and how fast. With two highways 
slated to skewer the ancient city (I-55/70 now 
bisects Cahokia’s north plaza, creating a road 
sandwich with Collinsville Road, a quarter mile 
to the south), archaeologists began to study 
the site systematically. What they found was 
nothing less than revelatory. 


Birth of a City 

It became apparent that Cahokia was more 
than just a stupendous pile of earth or an oc- 
casional meeting spot for scattered tribes. 
Nearly everywhere they dug, archaeologists 
found homes— indicating that thousands of 
people had once formed a community there— 
and many of their homes were built in a very 
brief span of time. 

Research revealed that the whole city seemed 
to have sprung to lite almost overnight around 
1050. People streamed in from surrounding 
areas, building houses and the infrastructure 





of anew city—including several mounds with 
buildings on top and a grand plaza the size of 
45 football tields, used for everything from 
sporting events and communal feasts to reli- 
gious celebrations. 

From the flat top of the colossal Monks 
Mound—with a footprint of 14 acres, the 
mound is larger at its base than the Great Pyr- 
amid of Khufu—the view encompasses the 
vast floodplain known as the American Bot- 
tom. After directing the construction of what 
would have been the highest geographic fea- 
ture in 175 square miles, a chief or high priest 
would have had a bird’s-eye view of the land 
under his sway. 

That scenario presumes that Cahokia had 
such a single leader, which is not universally 
agreed upon. It is not even known what the 
site was called—the name Cahokia is bor- 
rowed from a tribe that lived nearby in the 
1600s—or what the people who lived there 
called themselves. With no written language, 
they left behind a smattering of meager clues 
ripe for dispute. 

Despite the many points of contention 
among Cahokia scholars, there are still points 
of general consensus. Experts largely agree that 


Life Along 
the Rivers 


MISSISSIPPIAN SETTLEMENTS began to 
appear around A.D. 800 along the Mississippi 
River and the many fertile river valleys in 


southeastern North America. These communities 
share some of the same structures found in 
Se Cahokia, including large mounds, public plazas, 
Gulf of a N and protective stockades. Cahokia is by far 
Mississippian culture Mexico Hi - on = “» the grandest, covering nearly 4,000 acres and 
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CAHOKIA’S 
CALENDAR 
Nicknamed 
“Woodhenge,” 
these cedar posts 
were arranged to 
align with the sun's 
movements and 
function as a solar 


calendar. 


DON BURMEISTER/NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC IMAGE COLLECTION 
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the city quickly developed a couple centuries 
after corn became an important part of the lo- 
cal diet; that it drew together people from the 
American Bottom; and that it dwarfed other 
Mississippian communities in size and scope. 
Scholars tend to be divided on the size of its 
population, the nature of its government and 
economy, and the extent of the city’s influence. 

At one extreme there are descriptions of 
Cahokia as a “theater of power,” a hegemonic 
empire sustained by force that reached deep 
into the Mississippian world and perhaps con- 
nected to Mesoamerican civilizations such as 
the Maya or Toltec. At the other extreme are 
characterizations of Cahokia as little more than 
an especially large Mississippian town. Less 
than one percent of the Cahokia site has been 
excavated, leading to speculation remaining in 
higher supply than evidence. 

Cahokia’s demise is perhaps an even greater 
mystery than its emergence. By the 1400s it 
was abandoned. The American Bottom and 
substantial parts of the Mississippi and Ohio 
River Valleys had become so depopulated they 
are referred to as the Vacant Quarter. Historians 
note that the city grew to prominence during an 
especially favorable climate phase and began 
shrinking around the time the climate became 








cooler, drier, and less predictable. For an agri- 
cultural community dependent on regular crop 
yields, the changing conditions could have been 
anything from stressful to catastrophic. 

The fact that between 1175 and 1275 Ca- 
hokia’s inhabitants built (and rebuilt, several 
times) a stockade encircling the city suggests 
that conflict or the threat of conflict was aregu- 
lar part of lite—perhaps because competition 
grew fierce. Furthermore, dense populations 
create environmental problems—pollution, 
disease, diminished resources—that can be 
ditficult to counter and that have brought down 
many societies. Recent excavations at the 
Cahokia site, led by geoarchaeologist Caitlin 
Rankin of the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign, suggests that the decline was most 
likely not caused by one single factor, like de- 
forestation or flooding. Instead, archaeologists 
are exploring multiple possi- 
bilities as their work contin- 
ues at North America’s first 
city. = 


“Portions of this article appear in Lost Cities, 
Ancient Tombs, edited by A.R. Williams. 
Copyright © 2021 by National Geographic 
Partners. Reprinted by permission of National 
Geographic Partners. 
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excavates near Mound 5 at 

the Cahokia site. Her work has 
revealed newsinsights into the 
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resources allowed Cahokia 
not only to grow and 
prosper but to create 
ambitious building projects. 


WOOD RONSAVILLE HARLIN INC./ 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC CREATIVE 
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MISSISSIPPIAN CULTURE 


THE CAHOKIA MOUNDS and the people who lived among them belonged to 
What is known today as the Mississippian culture. VVnile the Cahokia site 
is the largest settlement found to date, archaeologists have also found the 
remains of Mississippian settlements in the Southeast, into the Midwest, 
and north into the Great Lakes region. Like Cahokia, many of them feature 
giant earthworks, wooden palisades and fortresses, and artifacts crafted 
from copper, shell, and stone. 

It is difficult to pinpoint the exact origin of the Mississippian culture, but 
many experts place It around A.D. 800. Around that time villages began to 
form along the central Mississippi River Valley, and farmers began growing 
maize (which became the dominant staple), beans, and squash. Similar 
settlements appeared in other river valleys across the Southeast and Mid- 
west. In these fertile lands of North America, Mississippian peoples, for the 





DANCE OF THE BIRDMEN. PLATE LIKELY FORGED IN CAHOKIA 
COPPER WORKS, MISSISSIPPIAN CULTURE, ILLINOIS, NORTH AMERICA most part, enjoyed a mild climate, plentiful water, and abundant natural 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION/DEPT. OF ANTHROPOLOGY resources, including timber, nuts, Tish, and wild game. 


Settlements typically featured a large 
central town with a central plaza and at 
least one earthwork, which was either 
Shaped like an oval or a pyramid. The 
plaza would host all kinds of events, from 
the sporting to the sacred. One of the most 
popular spectator sports was chunkey, a 
game in which a player rolls a stone disk 
and another throws spears closest to where 
they think the disk will come to rest. Who- 
ever's spear lands closest wins the round. 

The kinds of artifacts found at Cahokia 
and other Mississippian sites demonstrate 
the existence of large trade networks 
among the different villages across North 


America. Mound 34 at the site has been 
identified as the only Native American 
copper works in North America. Copper 
would be brought to Cahokia from the 
Great Lakes region. The nuggets would 
be crafted into objects—some sacred ob- 
jects, others diplomatic gifts—that have 
been found at other Mississippian sites 
across the continent. 

Mississippian culture thrived until 
around 1350 and declined over the fol- 
lowing decades. The city was abandoned 
by the 1400s. Scholars nave explored sev- 
eral different explanations, but to date, the 
Cause remains a mystery. 








CHUNKEY STONES. FLATTENED STONE 
DISKS WERE AT THE CENTER OF ONE 

OF CAHOKIA'S MOST POPULAR GAMES. 
IRA BLOCK/NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC IMAGE COLLECTION 


TOUCHING 
THE SKY 


used to rise above the Ca- 
aa adaeone Today 80 of them have been pre- 
served and are part of the Cahokia Mounds State 
Historic Site. The city itself was organized on a grid 
that aligned with astronomical movements of the 
sun and moon. Plazas, houses, public buildings, 
the mounds, and connecting infrastructure were 
all oriented according to this heavenly plan. 


| has revealed that they served 
different purposes in Cahokia’s culture. Based on 
the mounds’ construction, archaeologists have 
grouped them into three categories: flat top, round 
top, and ridge top. Flat-top mounds generally had 
some kind of building on top, while round-top 
mounds were for burials. The ridge-top mounds, 
some of which also contain burials, were classi- 
fied as “directional” because they seemed to mark 
different areas of the city. 


S who once lived nearby, 
KASniks Wowace is the largest of all the structures. 
It covers about 14 acres and stands about 100 feet 
tall. Monks Mound’s highest terrace was once 
topped with a structure that may have been the 
home of a chief or priest or perhaps served as a 
ritual space. Archaeologists estimate that It took 22 
million cubic feet of earth to build Monks Mound. 
Analysis of the soils found that the earth came trom 
local pits. It was excavated with stone tools and 
then transported In baskets. 


EARTH FROM ABOVE. RELIEF MAP OF THE CAHOKIA MOUNDS SITE, 1913-14 
HISTORIC COLLECTION/ALAMY 
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MYSTERIOUS 
DECLINE 


lived in Cahokia at its peak, 
some estimate, but by 1400 the city was deserted. 
No one quite knows why, and archaeologists are 
still searching for explanations. One of the most 
popular is the so-called deforestation hypothesis. 
In 1993 researchers from Southern Illinois University 
Edwardsville suggested that Cahokia’s decline might 
have been caused by cutting down thousands of 
trees to build stockades and other improvements. 
Fewer trees meant more erosion, more flooding, and 
degraded harvests. Their hypothesis found wide 
acceptance among Cahokia scholars. 


geoarchnaeologist Caitlin Rankin 
turned that idea on its head. She published her tind- 
ings In the journal Geoarchaeology, snowing that it 
was impossible tor deforestation and flooding to 
cause the city’s demise. Rankin’s excavations at the 
site found no evidence of flooding during Canokia’s 
occupation. As scholars look to other explanations, 
some are examining If increased conflict among dif- 
ferent groups caused the city to decline. Others are 
looking to see if a major drought in the region could 
have led the Cahokia people to seek more fertile 
lands and leave their city behind. 





BIRDMAN TABLET. FOUND ON THE EAST SIDE OF MONKS MOUND, CAHOKIA MOUNDS. 
SANDSTONE, CA A.D. 1300, MISSISSIPPIAN CULTURE, ILLINOIS, NORTH AMERICA 
IRA BLOCK/NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC IMAGE COLLECTION 
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' Since its maiden voyag ; Je 
‘Orient Express had become synonym i 
extravagance and intrigue as it shuttled the el ee 
across Europe to the Bosporus in unparalleled Cae 
comfort and luxury. | 


“MARIA PILAR QU ERALT DEL HIERRO 







MOUNTAIN PASS 


Uneerant: dark OlmalicigiemaatomO)g(-410 
Express chugs through SWiiie4slale leer 
The service's route was altered a 3 
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ALL ABOARD! ORIENT EXPRESS POSTER WITH DESTINATION AND TRAIN 
SCHEDULES, 1895 atsum 


n October 4, 1883, in the Gare 
de |’Est train station, Paris was 
brimming with anticipation. 
Around two dozen intrepid pas- 
sengers were preparing to board 
a luxury train that would expand the frontiers 
of travel. The train’s destination: Constanti- 
nople (now Istanbul). Its name: the Orient 
Express—an intercontinental rail service 
that would soon become a global legend. 
The idea of a railway linking Europe | 
from west to east emerged from a dol Is . = =. ? 
project led by the Belgian en- hs} — | i_e a 
gineer Georges Nagelmackers, 7—{ ai arf 2 F Ml in! | 
and soon came to symbolize Ran) thie Rggessii is 
the belle epoque—a golden i 
age in Europe spanning the 
end of the Franco-Prussian 
War in 1871 and the start 
of the First World War in 
1914. It was a period when 
artistic culture flourished, 
“slobe-trotting tourism” 
blossomed, and the middle 
and upper classes enjoyed 
a newfound prosperity 
and cosmopolitanism. 


















PIONEER. CIWL FOUNDER GEORGES 
NAGELMACKERS, 1898. PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
NADAR (GASPARD-FELIX TOURNACHON) 
BRIDGEMAN/ACI 
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EMBARKATION 


On October 4, 1883, the Orient Express left Paris 
from the Gare de I'Est (shown here in a mid-19th- 
century photograph). The station opened in 1849 
to connect the French capital with Strasbourg. 
BEAUX-ARTS DE PARIS/RMN-GRAND PALAIS 
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TIMETABLE. TRAIN SERVICE RAN FROM PARIS TO BUDAPEST (WITH A LINK 
FROM CALAIS FOR BRITISH PASSENGERS) BEFORE REACHING CONSTANTINOPLE 
(ISTANBUL), CAPITAL OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

HARALD SCHON/AGE FOTOSTOCK 


Luxury on the Rails 

By the late 19th century, most European coun- 
tries were connected by rail, yet train travel was a 
largely unpleasant experience—rough and dirty, 
unreliable and sometimes dangerous, with com- 
plicated, time-consuming border crossings. Un- 
fortunately, there was scant incentive to improve 
things: Business was booming, and rail owners 
viewed innovations with suspicion. 

In the 1860s, however, with rail lines vining 
their way across the Continent, luxury hotels 
started to take root along the routes. Which is 
where Nagelmackers—the scion of a prominent 
Belgian banking family—came in. While ona 
long holiday in the United States, Nagelmack- 
ers fell under the spell of the popular Pullman 
“sleeper cars”—clean, comfortable, hotel-like 
passenger cars designed for long trips. 

Nagelmackers was so enamored of this opu- 
lent mode of transport that he asked its creator, 
the American engineer and industrialist George 
Mortimer Pullman, to become his partner in 
a venture that would bring splendor and con- 
venience to European railways. With the belle 
epoque about to bloom, Nagelmackers sensed 
an untapped demand for a new kind of travel— 
one that would combine glamour and luxury. 
Pullman declined, so Nagelmackers returned 
to Europe and, using the Pullman blueprint, set 
about designing a sumptuous sleeper train. 
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‘Ss eee: Orient Express (from 1883) 
e ~ eee Simplon Orient Express (from 1919) 


Arlberg Orient Express (from 1930) 
=== London-Paris connection 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE ORIENT EXPRESS 


1872 


Georges Nagelmackers 

founds what will be known as 
Compagnie Internationale des 
Wagons-Lits to provide sleeper 
services for railway companies. 
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1883 


On October 4, the Orient 
Express begins its first 
journey between Paris 
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LOGO OF THE COMPAGNIE INTERNATIONALE 
, DES WAGONS-LITS (CIWL), IN 1883 CIWL 
~< LAUNCHED THE ORIENT EXPRESS. 
eo FINE ART/ALBUM 
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THE ORIENT EXPRESS 


a be Ro eee FOLLOWED SEVERAL 
After a pause during wale st ois ) ee. EERE EA Aaa The Second World War 


ml asian Alco) aCeMn'Ale-lemale\ a celenacts = St) a ITS HEYDAY. (BORDERS paralyzes the service again. 
are added. The Orient im ae ee | Ba. SHOWN HERE REFLECT It will never fully recover, 

Express experiences a eee ee), Pe 2 THOSE OF THE 1880S.) and the last trip from Paris 
renaissance. . aw a - | ‘Bal to Istanbul will run in 1977. 





A1927 AD FORTHE ® 
SIMPLON ORIENT EXPRESS 
HIGHLIGHTS THE NATIONS 
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soteuaemsectn sere ne A DIPLOMATIC BAG 
Reece a esac FROM THE BRITISH FOREIGN 

MINISTRY, READY TO BE 

TRANSPORTED TO THE 

BRITISH AMBASSADOR IN 

: CONSTANTINOPLE, 1896 

ben octets : ‘ KEN WELSH/BRIDGEMAN/ACI 
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The Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 briefly 
delayed Nagelmackers’s plan, but by 1873 he had 


GRAND DIPLOMACY 


THE ORIENT EXPRESS was used by Britain, the 

United States, France, and other major powers 

to transport diplomatic bags containing state 
secrets across Europe. Larger items were sent 
Kol aycm dace coleln-maelomm lam beMbemdal-m OMS em D)| 0) (e)aat-lile 
Courier Service dispatched a young courier, 

DE Wire am abe O ae lela ceiomualcelescdamaaled c-lale 
to become a senior diplomat), to accompany 

a baby grand piano on the Orient Express from 
Trieste to Istanbul. It never arrived: Bruce reported 
id ae] alMal-lemc}(=) 0) mUlalel-lalime)am-Mcir-lilelane)i-inielgae 

in Bulgaria one night, waking to discover that it 
had been stolen. The piano’s fate has never been 
established, and it remains the only item ever lost 
oVMANaal=14 (ore om DI) (olaat-lucom Glo) 0] al-lasi-1al/(e-F 


formed his own company, initially called Georges 
Nagelmackers & Company, then the Compagnie 
Internationale des Wagons-Lits (CIWL; wagons- 
lits being French for “sleeper cars”). His ambi- 
tious vision—one that would sweep passen- 
gers from Paris to Constantinople in luxurious 
sleeper cars, without having to stop at borders— 
required a powerful patron. 


Nagelmackers found the ally he needed in 
King Leopold II of Belgium. The monarch was 
widely known as both a savvy financier and a 
railroad enthusiast. Leopold II saw the business 
potential of Nagelmackers’s idea and helped him 
secure the necessary contracts with railway ad- 
ministrations in the eight different countries 
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CENTRAL STATION 


The Orient Express arrived 
every day at Budapest's 
Keleti Station. Several 
times a week, a train 
would leave to make the 
eastern leg of the journey 
to Constantinople 

(later Istanbul). 


YURY KIRILLOV/ALAMY/ACI 


Maiden Voyage 

A year before the inaugural departure of the Ori- 
ent Express, on October 10, 1882, Nagelmackers 
invited guests on a trial run of his Train Eclair de 
luxe (luxury Lightning Train) on around trip from 
Paris to Vienna. The lavish menu served on that 
test run—oysters, soup with Italian pasta, turbot 
in green sauce, chicken chasseur, beef tenderloin, 


for what would become the CIWL’s flagship 
railway line. 

Soon after its founding, the CIWL began pro- 
viding catering and accommodation services to 
various European railway companies in the form 
of sleeper carriages, saloon carriages, and dining 
cars. After the creation of the Orient Express, the 
CIWL adopted a rather cumbersome new name: 


the International Company of Sleeper Carriages 
and Great European Expresses. It would estab- 
lish a network of luxury trains—including the 


venison, salad, and a variety of pastries, plus Bor- 
deaux and Burgundy wines and, of course, French 
champagne— offered a taste of things to come. 


Blue Train, the Golden Arrow, and the Taurus Ex- 
press—all over Europe. In time, it became the 
first multinational corporation dedicated to 
opulent transport and hospitality, with trains 
and other holdings eventually spreading from 
Europe to Asia and Africa. 


NAGELMACKERS’'S AMBITIOUS VISION WAS 
A TRAIN OF LUXURIOUS SLEEPER CARS 
THAT WOULD SWEEP PASSENGERS ACROSS 
BORDERS WITHOUT HAVING TO STOP. 
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HEADING EAST 


In addition to the 
Orient Express, the 
CIWL operated 
rail lines in North 
Africa and Asia. 
Starting in 1930, 
the Taurus Express 
linked Istanbul and 
Baghdad. 


INTERFOTO/AGE FOTOSTOCK 
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The first official journey of the Orient Express— 
aname bestowed on the train by newspapers (de- 
spite the fact that Constantinople, acity straddling 
twocontinents and multiple cultures, wasn’t really 
part of “the Orient”) and subsequently embraced 
by Nagelmackers—was a grand affair attended by 
many of the leading lights of Paris’s diplomatic, 
financial, and journalistic circles. The train con- 
sisted of three carriages, two sleeper cars, a dining 
car, and two luggage wagons. Each wagon— built of 


DINING ON THE ORIENT EXPRESS WAS A MAJOR 
ATTRACTION. THE MENU, IN FRENCH AND 
GERMAN, WAS LADEN WITH DELICACIES: FOIE 
GRAS, ROAST BEEF, CAVIAR, AND SOUFFLE. 
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teak wood, heated by steam, lit by gaslight—was 
about 57 feet long. 

The summer and fall of 1883 was a political- 
ly restive time in the Balkans, which the train 
would have to traverse, so some travelers packed 
pistols for self-defense. Among them were two 
people whose testimonies became invaluable 
sources for the atmosphere on the train: Ed- 
mond About, a novelist and correspondent for 
the French daily newspaper Le Figaro, and Henri 
Opper de Blowitz, a correspondent for the Times 
of London. 

Both produced rich, detailed chronicles that 
captured the magnificence of the train. Blowitz 
reveled in describing the dining car’s “bright- 
white tablecloths and napkins, artistically and 
coquettishly folded by the sommeliers, the glit- 
tering glasses, the ruby red and topaz white wine, 
the crystal-clear water decanters and the silver 
capsules of the champagne bottles—they blind 
the eyes of the public both inside and outside.” 
About, meanwhile, was delighted to find that 
“the sheets are changed every day, arefinement 
unknown even in the finest mansions.” Each 
compartment naturally had the most modern 
amenities of the day—central heating, hot water, 
and private bathrooms. 

The decor of the Orient Express was, undoubt- 
edly, luxurious and exquisite. Inspired by the 
best hotels in the world, the train cars boasted 
embossed leather ceilings, velvet curtains, silk 
sheets, mahogany furniture, silver cutlery, crys- 
tal glassware, marble fixtures, and bronze taps. 
The train was lit by lamps from the factory of 
renowned art nouveau glassmaker Emile Gallé, 
and its walls were adorned with tapestries wo- 
ven by Gobelin, the Parisian design house that 
had been supplying the French court since the 
time of Louis XIV. 

Dining on the Orient Express was another 
major attraction. On the excellent, expensive 
menu during that first official journey, din- 
ner cost six francs, lunch four francs, and half 
a bottle of Moét & Chandon, seven francs (the 
champagne alone cost about two days’ wages for 
a French coal miner at the time). The menu, in 
French and German, was laden with delicacies: 
the finest French cheeses, foie gras, roast beef, 
caviar, and souftlé. 
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& KEEPING COMPANY. WHEN NOT IN THEIR SLEEPING CARS, PASSENGERS COULD SOCIALIZE 
IN THE SALOON CAR, AS DEPICTED HERE IN AN ENGRAVING FROM 1895. 
ALBUM 


SCANDALS 
AND ROMANCE 


IN 1889 the Spanish Duchess of Marchena, Maria 
del Pilar de Muguiro, appeared in a carriage of 
the Orient Express, her face swollen after having 
been assaulted by her husband, Francisco 

WWFela tc Mel=m ole) dole) apr- Revel b1-] ane) a GlalcayeN ie) asxemAal 

of Spain. The train had just left Paris. Another 
passenger—a mysterious businessman and 
known arms dealer named Basil Zaharoff—came 
to the duchess’s aid and had the authorities 

Va qcimealomvd(e) (sale l0l.<-m oaelaamanlicmelal-)meraliate) 
aakeXo1alaycaare i (o)aycal (oN = Bci Ke) ava ollesssco) gal-(e Ml Malou oy-11¢ 
would finally marry 35 years later, after the Duke 
of Marchena died in a psychiatric asylum. 


“a MYSTERY COUPLE. IN 1922 BASIL ZAHAROFF, THE FINANCIAL MAGNATE, 
WAS PHOTOGRAPHED IN LONDON ALONGSIDE A WOMAN WHOM SOME 
IDENTIFY AS MARIA DEL PILAR DE MUGUIRO.  smitH ARCHIVE/ALAMY 
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A SHARE CERTIFICATE FROM THE COMPAGNIE INTERNATIONALE DES WAGONS-LITS. 
ARCHIVES CIWL AND PLM: OWAGONS-LITS DIFFUSION, PARIS 


Initially, the train left twice a week from Paris’s 
Gare de l’Est, passing through Strasbourg, Mu- 
nich, Vienna, Budapest, and Bucharest en route 
tothe Romanian city of Giurgiu. In Giurgiu, pas- 
sengers would cross the Danube River by ferry 
to neighboring Ruse in Bulgaria. From there, an- 
other train took them to the Bulgarian port of ; ie we aw 
Varna on the Black Sea, where they then were a nal | | ii » fy 
ferried by steamship to Constantinople. Pas- : | ' i 6 
sengers on the first Orient Express took a total of 
81.5 hours to cross Europe. 

The first journey concluded with a lavish 
reception at the Topkapi Palace, organized by 
the Ottoman sultan Abdtilhamid II. The next 
day, the travelers turned around and returned 
to Paris, arriving on October 16. As About 
wrote in his diary: “Until now, when you had 
days off and wanted to travel, you went to Fon- 
tainebleau or the ports of the English Channel. 
Today you can travel to Constantinople.” And 
he was right. 


Monarchs and Millionaires 

The Orient Express was revolutionary for the cos- 
mopolitans at the heart of the belle epoque. A 
trip on the Orient Express soon became a must 
for anyone who wanted to be anyone in European 
high society. For many Americans, word of the 
luxury line reached their shores in 1891, when 
the train’s famous riders, such as Prince William 
of Baden, started making the news— inspiring 
the wealthiest Americans to buy tickets. 
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DINING IN THE TWENTIES — —— 
Restored dining cars from the OrientExpress,like, . , . i 
the one shown here, showcase theartdecofeatures — 
installedvafter the’First World War, including Lalique = 
glass, marquetry, and lacquered paneling. 


JOHN FRUMM/GTRES . 
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HIGH SOCIETY 


The Orient Express provided an experience 


Kitchen entrance. 
Diners entered frog we 
the opposite end of —=| 
the carriage. 


Serving hatch with a 
Sliding door, connecting the 
kitchen and service area 


VERSATILITY RICA li, 4) Yi 


similar to luxury hotels such 


Varnished wooden interior 
and artificial gas lighting 
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Engravings that appeared i in L'Illustration in 1884 ge the ate Seeine ica on the Orient Express. 2) @ Bu r ks were |) ily SN 
unfolded at night for sleeping. The chamber also featured @ a private bath. During the day, beds were wi folde Ee Mas ea 


passengers could sit comfortably in their r rooms. MARY EASA FOTOSTOCK 
¥ ecto 
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DINING CAR 
A wood-paneled dining car, in use at the 
' end of the 19th century and the early 20th, 

dS th C R ItZ an d th C S AVOY. had a kitchen connected to the service area, 
where waiters collected the dishes to be 
served. The main dining room was in the 
center and a separate smoking room was 
located at the far end.  atamyac 


| Flat roof with exterior teak Door to the smoking room 
| cladding disguised with a mirror 
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GRETA GARBO, PHOTOGRAPHED CIRCA 1925, WAS ONE OF THE MANY 
EARLY MOVIE STARS WHO HOLIDAYED ON THE ORIENT EXPRESS. 
PICTURELUX/THE HOLLYWOOD ARCHIVE/ALAMY 


On June 1, 1889, nearly six years after its in- 
auguration, the Orient Express made its first di- 
rect journey, covering the distance from Paris to 
Constantinople in 67 hours and 35 minutes. In 
many ways this was the start of the train’s golden 
age. Yet convenient intercontinental transport 
remained secondary to luxury and romance. 
Direct route or no, the express’s carriages were 
the setting for business deals, diplomacy, and 
exclusive soirees. Elegance was the order of the 
day, with a rigid protocol observed on board in 
dress and behavior. Evening attire was required 
for dinner: women in gowns and men in tuxedos 
or tailcoats. 

Royals, too, succumbed to the charms of the 
express. Edward VII of England took a trip while 
still Prince of Wales, and Emperor Franz Joseph 
of Austria used it more than once to travel to 
his territories in the Balkans. Original patron 
Leopold II of Belgium was a regular passenger. 
Ferdinand I of Bulgaria, arailway enthusiast, was 
sometimes allowed by the engine driver to take 
over the controls. 
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Over the years, the monarchs and aristocrats 
were joined by politicians, adventurers such as 
T.E. Lawrence (better known as Lawrence of Ara- 
bia), and figures from the world of the arts. The 
creator of the Ballets Russes, Sergey Diaghilev; 
dancers Vaslav Nijinsky and Anna Pavlova; and 
the spy Mata Hari all were passengers on the 
Orient Express. Later in the 20th century, the ac- 
tress Marlene Dietrich and the soprano Maria 
Callas also joined the passenger list. So many 
VIPs arrived in Constantinople on the Orient 
Express that the sumptuous Pera Palace Hotel, 
overlooking the Golden Horn, was opened in 
1892 to accommodate them. Special horse- 
drawn coaches were laid on to take passengers 
directly from Sirkeci Station to the hotel. Among 
its famous guests were performer Josephine 


Baker, statesmen Mustafa Kemal Atattirk, King 
George V, and actress Greta Garbo. After the 
Swedish-American icon of the late silent era and 
golden age of Hollywood stayed there in 1924, 
the hotel created a suite of “spacious and styl- 
ish” Greta Garbo Corner Rooms in her honor. 


Triumphs and Travails 

Despite the array of comforts and technical ad- 
vances that the Orient Express boasted, it expe- 
rienced plenty of mishaps too—some of them 
serious. Snow blocked the convoy on several 
occasions, with the passengers experiencing 
temperatures so low that they were forced to 
sleep fully clothed. Crew members had to trek 
several miles through the snow in order to get 
provisions for the kitchen. 


In 1914 the onset of the First World War up- 
ended travel. Europe’s rail lines were now used 
for moving troops, rations, and supplies, not 
well-heeled cosmopolitans. Nagelmackers’s 
ideal had been a railway that crossed borders 
and served to connect a united Europe. During 
the war, the Orient Express had to stop operating; 
service would not resume until1918. 

The Simplon Tunnel, which was built in 
1906 and linked Switzerland with Italy, made 
it possible to create an alternate route—the 
Simplon Orient Express—in 1919. The Sim- 
plon route—which followed tracks from Paris 
through Lausanne, Milan, Venice, and Trieste, 
and then connected with the original route in 
Belgrade—traversed the Alps and managed to 
avoid Germany altogether. 
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Thanks to the 
Simplon Tunnel, 
inaugurated in 1906, 
an alternate Orient 
Express route opened 
in 1919 that avoided 
crossing Germany. 
BRIDGEMAN/ACI 
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AGATHA CHRISTIE’s 
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ALBERT FINNEY :LANREN BACALL ‘MARTIN BALSAM : 

INGRID PERGMAN JACQUELINE BISSET: JEAN-PIERRE CASSEL : 
SCAN CONNERT: JOIN GIELQUD - WENDY FILLER: 

ANTHONY PERKINS: VANESSA REDGRAVE ‘RACHEL ROBERTS: 
RICFARD WIBMARK: MICHAEL TORK 

in AGATHA CHRISTIE’ 
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UNUSUAL SUSPECTS. INGRID BERGMAN, SEAN CONNERY, LAUREN BACALL, AND VANESSA 


REDGRAVE WERE JUST A FEW OF THE STARS IN THE 1974 FILM OF AGATHA CHRISTIE'S WHODUNIT. 


MARY EVANS/STUDIOCANAL FILMS LTD/ALAMY 


MURDER TRAIN 


of the Orient Express inspired many works 
of fiction over the decades, but Agatha Christie's 1934 
mystery Murder on the Orient Express made the train 
a pop culture icon. The classic novel was inspired by 
a true event: the snowstorm in 1929 that forced the 
(oo) ahVeVmKOR1K0) oie) mel-\ cM alet-]@ Ge) alcir-laidiale)e) (om @-MAet-16 
before the city's name changed to Istanbul). Christie 
drew the setting for her novel from her first trip on 
the train in 1928 (Christie had professed a love of 
the Orient Express long before she boarded it). Her 
painstakingly detailed descriptions of the carriages— 
WV alcolamiarel [ble (-roKellO(-tMZie-] MKON me)i columcelaliciaiez-1i (ea macielels 
as the position of door handles—captured the essence 
and luxury of the train, which she then overlaid with 
mystery and intrigue. The book has inspired two big- 
Tol gat<la b= ere] ole) ale) ain Colalol aM b-yL-a-lalem-lalelint- alae ae 
featuring star-studded casts of victims and suspects. 





As the 1920s raced by, the Orient Express 
bounced back and the railway cars were upgraded. 
The line became, once again, a symbol of luxury 
ridden by celebrities, aristocrats, and a host of 
other famous, wealthy people. The train’s glo- 
ry was further burnished in 1930, when a third 
route, the Arlberg Orient Express, was opened. 

The renaissance would not last, as the Second 
World War shut down the Orient Express again. 
Service returned after the war, but the train’s 
glory days were behind it. The luxe sleeper and 
dining cars were now interspersed with ordinary 
passenger cars. Closed borders complicated the 
route, leaving the famous sleeping cars empty. 
Yugoslavia and Greece, for instance, did not re- 
open their border until 1951; between 1952 and 
1953, the route between Bulgaria and Turkey 
was closed, too, which prevented the train from 
reaching Istanbul during that time. Ridership 
declined, which some experts attribute to the 
rise of commercial air travel. 

As the 2othcentury wore on, the Simplon Ori- 
ent Express remained in operation, but it was a 
shell ofits former self. In 1959 the French writer 
Paul Morand, who had been an unconditional ad- 
mirer of the train, wrote:“The Orient Express has 
become a ghost train whose passengers reflect 
bitterly on the human condition. Our frivolity, 
perhaps excessive, has been succeeded by an- 
euish.’In 1977 nearly all services ended, includ- 
ing the last holdout of the original service, the 
Direct Orient Express. The last run from Paris to 
Istanbul left the station on May 20, 1977. 

Various operations would continue to run 
train service under the name Orient Express in 
the coming years, but the full original route 
with its luxurious cars would be no more. In 
1982 American businessman James Sherwood 
launched a luxury train service featuring re- 
stored cars from the original Orient Express with 
several routes from London and Paris to Ven- 
ice. For those on a budget, original cars can be 
viewed today in the Thessaloniki Railway Mu- 
seum in Greece—relics of romance and luxury 
from the most legendary train in history. 


MARIA PILAR QUERALT DEL HIERRO WRITES WIDELY ON 19TH-CENTURY EUROPE, 
INCLUDING A BIOGRAPHY (IN SPANISH ) OF THE EMPRESS ELISABETH OF AUSTRIA. 


_JOURNEY’SEND 


Sirkeci Station, shown 
here in a present-day 
photograph, was 
completed in 1890 in 
(Groyalcie-]aiaiare)el(om eared 
Istanbul, Turkey). It 
was the final stop on. 


the Orient Express.« ‘iy - 
STEVEN MAY/ALAMY . 
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A CATALOG 
cor ALC Ede 


Tne Orient Express suffered numerous 
accidents, attacks, assaults, and robberies. 
Extreme weather conditions also had 

a dramatic impact on the train and its 
DasSengers. 





41901 
DERAILED IN 
FRANKFURT 


According to the French 
newspaper Le Petit Parisien, 
the train entered,the 

main Station in Frankfurt, 
Germany, at full speed and 
crashed into the waiting 
eke) aan hVZom ol=c0) o)(-Wlamaal= 
station were killed, but the 
passengers on the Orient 


Express were unharmed. 
BRIDGEMAN/ACI 


41928 ~ : 
CRASHED IN ROMANIA ie oe 
In October 1928 the Simpion | Bos Eh, 
Orient Express collided with =. . pink : x 
a passenger train at Recea - is, 
Station. According tonews : al 


d=) ole) ducfoy- ms ol-(0) 0) (-Mell-(ehr-ale 
50 were injured. One man was 
rescued after being trapped 
for six hours beneath the 
dvle)e)(-y 
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TRAPPED IN THE 
SNOW 


_In January 1929 snow trapped 
the Orient Express near 

- Constantinople (Istanbul) for 
days. The passengers, close 
MoM oAVdlabcameoyaelelayex=) ar-lalemece) (ep 
escaped the train by digging 
a tunnel through the snow. . 
The event inspired Agatha < 
Christie's 1934 mystery novel 


Murder on the Orient Express. 
MARY EVANS/AGE FOTOSTOCK 
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VIADUCT > 
On September 13 serial io 
train-bomber Szilveszte ’ 
Matuska of Hungary: * be 
blew up a viaduct as — 
the Arlberg Orient — 
Express was passing. 
through Biatorbagy, 
near Budapest. The 
locomotive and nine 
carriages fell into’a 
100-foot-deep ravine, 4 
Twenty-two people died, i 
and 120 were injured.. f vr 
MARY EVANS/AGE FOTOSTOCK a 
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DISCOVERIES 


Sardinia’s 
stone Giants 


Reconstructing shattered Iron Age statues was the first stage In 
unlocking the mystery of Mont’e Prama’'s sentinels of stone. 


ardinian farmers 

plowing their fields 

in spring 1974 halt- 

ed their work. They 

had struck what ap- 
peared to be a big rock, but 
closer examination revealed 
something far more intrigu- 
ing: a stone head. Their dis- 
covery uncovered one of the 
most important Iron Age 
finds in the western Medi- 
terranean. 

The limestone block was 
unearthed at Mont’e Prama, 
on the island’s fertile west- 
ern coast. It was the first of 
thousands of fragments to be 
harvested by archaeologists 
over the following decades. 
These pieces have since been 
reassembled into dozens of 
giant statues. 

Originally carved from sin- 
gle blocks of limestone, the 
Mont’e Prama giants tower 
over most people. Some 
stand nearly seven feet tall. 
They have highly stylized 
features, such as triangular 
faces and T-shaped eyebrows 
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of statue fragments at 
Mont'e Prama on the 
ieee Ke)my-laellaltee 


SARDINIA 
Mont’e™ 
Prama 


Cagliari 


and noses. Their most dis- 
tinctive features are their 
eyes: These are represented 
by large, round concentric 
circles that stare straight 
ahead. Some statues hold 
shields, others hold bows. 
Based on these traits, schol- 
ars have grouped the Mont’e 
Prama statues into three 
main categories: archers, 
boxers, and warriors. 
Although historians are still 
puzzling over what the 
Mont’e Prama giants exactly 
represent, all agree they were 
intended to unite an ancient 
community through their 
powerful symbolism. They 
speak of a remarkable Iron 


Age culture that prospered 
nearly 3,000 years ago before 
succumbing to waves of inva- 
sions from outsiders. 


Identifying Artists 
Now a part of Italy, Sardinia 
has a long and dynamic his- 
tory of human settlement. 
Situated between the Italian 
and Iberian Peninsulas, it has 
long played an important role 
in Mediterranean trade. 
When the Mont’e Prama 
stones were first discovered, 
scholars assumed they were 
part of a Carthaginian tem- 
ple. The commercial power 
of Carthage was based in 
North Africa and conquered 
the island in in the 500s B.c. 
Following more detailed 
studies, however, researchers 
realized the stone fragments 
long predated the Carthagin- 
ians. After Giovanni Lilliu, 
regarded by many as the fa- 
ther of Sardinian archaeolo- 
gy, examined the fragments, 
he concluded that they 
shared traits with bronze 
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1975-1979 


cemetery. 


Archaeologists date the 
Statues to the eighth 
century B.c., when the 
site was a Nuragic 
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2007-2011 


project reassembles 
multiple fragments 


found at the site into 24 


statues. 
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statuettes made by Sardinia’s 
Nuragic civilization. 
Flourishing between the 
18th and eighth centu- 
ries B.C., the Nuragic culture 
is known for both metal- and 
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stone-working. Across the 
island, the Nuragic people 
built distinctive megalithic 
structures, known as nuraghi 
(for which their culture is 
named). Today more than 
6,000 listed nuraghi pepper 
the island’s landscape—an 
astonishing number for a ter- 
ritory that measures little 
more than 9,000 square 
miles (roughly the size of the 
state of New Hampshire). 
Often dominated by a tow- 
er containing a circular 


chamber, these structures are 
found only in Sardinia. Their 
exact function is a mystery: 
Theories as to their use 
range from forts, dwellings, 
palaces, and even perhaps 
combinations of all three. 
New construction of nuraghi 
seems to have largely ceased 
around 1200 B.c., but the 
buildings remained in use for 
centuries. 

Some time after the cre- 
ation of the giants, the Nu- 
ragic tribal system started to 


SEVERAL OF the 
reassembled Mont’e 
Prama giants stand 
tall at the National 
Archaeological 
Museum in the 
sy-1aellaltclamers] elite] F 
Cagliari. 


TONI SPAGONE/AGE FOTOSTOCK 


CITY OF DEATR 


IN ADDITION to finding thousands of statue 
fragments, the dig at Mont'e Prama in 197/7- 
79 uncovered 30 graves from the ancient 
Nuragic necropolis. Covered with sandstone 
slabs, these cylindrical graves contained male 
and female occupants, all buried in sitting and 


kneeling positions. 
ART COLLECTION/AGE FOTOSTOCK 
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M DISCOVERIES 


The Mighty Statues 
OMY Koval maul ca wcehaate! 


THE MASSIVE Sardinian statues reassembled by archaeolo- 
eAISVESH OL- AW eI] 0401 ON ar- [ale AO) Mie] | Mi alkonaalactouaat-llanersiu-t°4e)a[-1ce 
boxers, archers, and warriors. The statues have elements 
missing, but archaeologists believe that when they were in- 
tact, each sculpture displayed a full set of traits common in 
their categories. 


i at-m ole).<-1e-¥u datum aalessiuma lel aal-)celelcmer- 10-340) aVm ele] alemnenel-li-er-1c> 
bare-chested and thickset. Each figure held a shield over his 
head. Archaeologists have gleaned from fragments that they 
also once held a ritual combat glove in their right hand. The 
faces have two concentric circles for eyes. Historians theorize 
that these figures were the fighter-athletes, who may have 
played a religious, or even priestly, role. 


The archers are represented with the right arm raised ina 
salute and the left hand, encased in a glove, holding a bow 
that rests on the shoulder. Long plaits of hair fall down. No 
well-preserved heads of archers have yet been found, so 
scholars believe they share the same facial features 

as the warriors. The few warriors that have been 
1col0] ake cYo Wn i-] a=] aol alm olee) amore) aveliaie)a pa Mal-ii au aleiiaal-1as 
bear acrest in the center and two horns on top. 
When they were first carved, they all likely carried 
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The giant statues of Mont’e 
Prama closely resemble tiny bronze 
Nuragic statuettes. The similarity 
- inclothing, weapons, and physical 
features suggests that both bronze 
~ and stone works were produced by 
Nuragic craftsmen between the Late 
Bronze Age and Early lron Age. Where 
fragments of the stone statues are scarce 
or absent, such as the heads of archers, 
the statuettes have served as a vital 
iconographic reference to reconstruct 
dakomcarcla lace 





A BRONZE STATUETTE FROM THE NURAGIC SANCTUARY 
wf OF SANTA VITTORIA DI SERRI. NATIONAL 

' ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM OF CAGLIARI 

MARCO ANSALONI 





« Boxer 


Nitel darclaatexe 
Fastigiadu (“the 
admired”), 

this statue is 
(oo) gal okessx=16 Re) 
A9 reassembled 
fragments. 
NFehaleyarel 
Archaeological 
ATU RSo10 aa medi 
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Warrior's Shield 
Reconstructed 
from 23 fragments, 
this shield sports 

a central boss 

lao melal-\vacela 
design. National 
Archaeological 
Museum of Cagliar! 


Boxer 

Perfectly concentric 
circles anda 
T-shaped brow 

late alekstomiel denis 
boxer's distinctive 
face. National 
Archaeological 
Museum of Cagliar! 





Archer 
Nicknamed Prexiau 
(“the esteemed”), 
the statue still clearly 
bears the carved 
form of heavy braids. 
Namerovastantelam/ulaa 
other archer figures, 
the face is poorly 
preserved. National 
Archaeological 
Museum of Cagliar! 
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weaken and decline. Both the 
Greeks and Phoenicians 
sparred over the island’s rich 
mineral resources, the Phoe- 
nicians eventually gaining 
the upper hand. Later, their 
Carthaginian cousins from 
North Africa—Carthage had 
originally been founded by 
Phoenicians—conquered 
Sardinia sometime in the 
sixth century B.C. 


PAUL WILLIAMS/ALAMY/ACI 





At some stage after the 
Nuragic culture’s decline, the 
giants appear to have been 
destroyed. This was an ap- 
parently deliberate act of 
desecration. Scholars believe 
it was probably carried out 
by Phoenician or Carthagin- 
ian colonists in a bid to im- 
pose their new order on the 
island by visibly humbling 
the older one. 


Among the giant statues, 
miniature models of nuraghiwere 
also found at Mont’e Prama. 


CENTRAL TOWER, NURAGHE MODEL, MONT'E PRAMA, SARDINIA 





A Colossal Task 
Excavation campaigns 
throughout the 1970s con- 
firmed that Mont’e Prama 
had been home to an ancient 
Nuragic necropolis. The ear- 
liest tombs date to the 11th 
century B.c. Excavations 
confirmed the site as un- 
questionably Nuragic, not 
only when more statue frag- 
ments were found but also 
when archaeologists uncov- 
ered miniature stone models 
of nuraghi. 

When taken together, the 
finds from subsequent excava- 
tions at the Mont’e Prama site 
indicated that the stone giants 
were sculpted sometime 


Over 2 carats of Verdant Peridot in 
precious .925 sterling silver 


ONLY $39 
Save $260! 








“Known as 
‘the Evening Emerald’ 
because its sparkling green hue 
looks brilliant any time of day.” 
— Ihe American Gem Society (AGS) 


OOH AND AHH WITHOUT THE OUCH 
Spoil her (and your wallet) with sparkling Verdant Peridot for just $39 


You could easily PRAISE FOR STAUER PERIDOT JEWELRY 


( oing over the top on 
jewelry doesn’t have to 


mean going overboard on the 
cost. We're in the business 

of oohs and ahhs without 

the ouch, which is why we 

can bring you an effervescent 
verdant peridot ring for a price 
that simply can’t be beat. 

Its vivid and unique color 
makes verdant peridot unlike 
any other green gemstone. 

If you are looking to mark a 
milestone or make any occasion 
special, the Verdant Peridot 
Ring is all you need. 





‘This elegant ring features 2 1/3 carats of captivating verdant 
peridot in three perfectly-faceted cushion cut gemstones. And, 
the .925 sterling silver setting is finished in tarnish-resistant 
rhodium for added durability and superior shine. 


“Found in lava, meteorites, and deep in the earth’s 
mantle, yellow-green peridot is the extreme gem” 
— Gemological Institute of America’s Gem Encyclopedia 
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DISCOVERIES 


ARCHAEOLOGIST ALBA SCANU 
EXAMINES A STONE FRAGMENT 
FROM MONT'E PRAMA AT THE 
RESTORATION CENTER OF LI 
PUNTI, SARDINIA. 

MARCO ANSALONI 


PUTTING THEM 
BACK TOGETHER 


fragments had 
been collected from the Mont'e 
Prama site since 1975. Putting 
them back together occurred at 
the restoration center of Li Punti 
in northern Sardinia. Between 
2007 and 2011, researchers 
had to organize a stone jumble 
of broken arms, legs, torsos, 
heads, and shields. After exam- 
ining each surface for the type 
of tools and techniques applied 
by the Iron Age sculptors, they 
carefully cleaned and then sort- 
ed each tragment. When they 
had finished, they had assem- 
bled 24 statues In as complete 
a state as possible. Because of 
the statues’ age and some cru- 
cial missing pieces, the team 
used metal supports to dis- 
play the giants upright. In their 
prime, these statues were cre- 
ated with such skill that histori- 
ans believe they stood without 
any supports at all. 





dedicated to a hero or heroes. 


between the 10th and eighth 
centuries B.C., toward the 
end of the peak of the Nur- 
agic period in the Late Iron 
Age. 

Much of the archaeological 
work at Mont’e Prama cen- 
tered on the necropolis, its 
tombs, and the patient gath- 
ering and analyzing of vast 
numbers of fragments taken 
from the soil at the site. The 
task facing the team was ap- 
propriately colossal: Thou- 
sands of assorted fragments 
had been accumulating since 
the mid-1970s. 

In 2007 the painstaking 
work of reassembling the 
stone figures would begin. By 
2.011 experts had managed to 
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reassemble the stone pieces 
into 24 statues, many of 
which are incomplete. Today 
these Iron Age masterpieces 
can be seen at the National 
Archaeological Museum in 
Sardinia’s capital, Cagliari, 
and at the Giovanni Maron- 
giu Civic Museum in Cabras, 
which lies near the site of 
Mont’e Prama. 

In 2015 three more figures 
were restored, including two 
archers found at Mont’e Pra- 
ma the year before. The style 
of these statues is markedly 
different from those found 
previously. In addition to the 
statues, the team has also 
been restoring numerous 
models of nuraghi. 


Weighty Questions 

Why the Nuragic people 
erected these figures, and 
how they were arranged at 
the site still puzzles experts 
nearly 3,000 years later. Some 
argue that the figures stand 
for categories of the Nura- 
gic military and priestly elite 
who are perhaps lying buried 
at the necropolis. 

Another hypothesis is that 
the statues are meant to rep- 
resent heroic figures from the 
Nuragic past—perhaps those 
who had built the massive 
nuraghi structures. According 
to this theory, the sculptures 
would have been arranged as 
a heroon, a Greek term mean- 
ing a temple or monument 


Placed near the necropolis, 
these ancestor-heroes would 
have been a reminder of the 
traditional values and shared 
heritage that bound the 
island community together. 
Even today, Sardinians 
strongly identify with such 
symbols of their ancient 
past. The faces of the giants 
of Mont’e Prama have be- 
come so well-known and 
celebrated that, for many, 
they have come to replace 
the nuraghi buildings them- 
selves as the symbol of the 
island’s ancient past. 


—Francesca Mulas 












‘lve gotten many compliments on 
this watch. The craftsmanship is 
phenomenal and the watch is 
simply pleasing to the eye.” 


—M., Irvine, CA 


“GET THIS WATCH.” 
—M., Wheeling, IL 
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[° the early 1930s watch manufacturers took a 
clue from Henry Ford’s favorite quote concerning 
his automobiles, “You can have any color as long as 
it is black.” Black dialed watches became the rage 
especially with pilots and race drivers. Of course, 
since the black dial went well with a black tuxedo, 
the adventurer’s black dial watch easily moved from 
the airplane hangar to dancing at the nightclub. 
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27 =, and hana- : . . 
on an elegant timepiece built in 1936. Black dialed, ae bled parts drive Exclusive Offer—Not Available in Stores 


Now, Stauer brings back the “Noire”, a design based 


complex automatics from the 1930s have recently hit this classic masterpiece. 


new heights at auction. One was sold for in excess of 
$600,000. We thought that you might like to have an affordable 


version that will be much more accurate than the original. 
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wrist knowing that you have some great times on your hands. 
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Ross SIMONS 


fabulous jewelry & great prices for more than 65 years 


A stylish three-pair set: 
Our sterling silver hoop earrings 
Crafted in Italy, our trio of sterling silver 
hoops presents smooth, twisted and 


roped designs that have an elegant look 
and a comfortable feel. Perfect for daily 


wear, there's a pair for every mood! 
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Plus Free Shipping 


Sterling Silver 3-Pair Set of Hoop Earrings from Italy 
Hanging length varies from %" to 4". Snap-bar. 
Also available in 18kt gold over sterling silver #933422 


Shown larger for detail. 





